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‘The complete Didtionary of Arts and Sciences. In which the whole 


Circle of human Learning is explained, and the Difficulties at- 
tending the Acquifition of every Art, whether liberal or mecha- 
nical are removed, in the moft eafy and familiar Manner. Among 
the various Branches of Literature * explained in this Work are 
the following, viz. Agriculture, Algebra, Anatomy, Architec- 
ture, Arithmetic, Aftronomy, Botany, Catoptrics, Chemifiry, 
Chronology, Commerce, Conics, Co/mography, Dialling, Diop- 
trics, Ethics, Fluxions, Fortification, Gardening, Gauging, 
Geography, Geometry, Grammar, Gunnery, Handicrafts, He- 
raldry, Hiftory, Horfemanthip, Hufbandry, Hydraulics, Hy- 
drography, Hydroftatics, Law, Levelling, Logic, Maritime and 
Military Affairs, Mathematics, Mechanics, Merchandize, 
Metaphyfics, Meteorology, Mufic, Navigation, Optics, Paint- 
ing, Perfpeétive, Pharmacy, Philology, Philofophy, Phyfic, Pneu- 
matics, Rhetoric, Sculpture, Series, Statics, Statuary, Surgery, 
Surveying, Theology, Fc. The Theological, Philological, and 
critical Branches, by the Reverend Temple Henry Croker, A.M. 
Chaplain to the Right honourable the Earl of Hillfborcugh. The 
Medicinal, Anatomical, and Chemical, by Thomas Williams, 
M.D. The Mathematical, by Samuel Clark, Author of an 
eafy Introduction to the Theory and Praéiice of Mechanics. And 
the other Parts, by feveral Gentlemen, particularly converfant in 
the Arts and Sciences they have undertaken to explain. Folio 
3 Vols. 41. 4s. bound, Robinfon and Roberts, &c. 


T HE ditionary of Arts and Sciences, by Mr. Chambers, 


has for a number of years maintained its reputation as a 


work executed with hone? care and judgment ; and confidering 


the 
* Had there been fuch an article as Literature in this compleat dic- 


tionary, we fhould have been fatisfied by it, whether the branches, enu- 
merated as branches of literature, really grew from it or no: but not 
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the vaft compafs of various matter comprehended in it, through 
the induftry and Jabour of one man, the merit afcribed to it, 
feems to have been no more than was juftly its due: and this 
repute it {till continues to enjoy, notwithftanding fome late at- 
tempts to fupplant it, by building upon the old foundation, with 
{pecious fchemes of improvement. 

It would however be abfurd tohold up this work as the ftan- 
dard of perfection; it is much eafier to point out wherein it 
may be improved by retrenchment and addition, than to execute 
it in a manner deferving general approbation, The moft ob- 
vious deficiencies perhaps, are in natural hiftory, botany, and 
particular geography ; the two former of which are partially, and 
in too great proportion, added in the fuppiement to that work, 
written ‘by Mr. Scott, and Dr. Hill. 

Many requifites indeed are neceflary to the completion of a 
dictionary of Arts and Sciences, profefling to comprehend a 
general view of all human knowlere: and however deferving 
of applaufe, fuch a work might be when executed, no man or 
body of men who performed it, would, under a thorough fenfe 
of what they had been attempting, ever pretend to call it com- 
pleat. The human faculties are neither arrived at their ne plus 
ultra, nor can any junto of men prefume, with a good grace, 
to claim poflefion of the whole prefent ftock of human attain- 
ments. 

Befide this general idea of fuch an undertaking, many fub- 
ordinate circumftances are liable to render it impertect ; both in 
a general view of what it ought to comprehend, and in a par- 
‘ticular examination of it in point of compofition. The plan 
on which the French Encyclopedia was undertaken, ciaited 
fair for fatisfying public expectation, had it been executed under 
amore liberal form of government; and may afford proper 
hints for fuch a work, if fuch a work is to be hoped for. 

Without entering into a difcuflion of what may be argued 
for or againft the utility of a work of fo general a nature, as a 
diGtionary of arts and {ciences, in which no reader can expect 
a deep draught of any one fcience, nor to exhauft any parti- 
cular fubject of his inquiries ; its ufes are neverthelefs many, 
and it is in its nature refpectable. It is fuppofed evident from 
what has been hinted, that fuch a work can {carcely be the f{cheme 


being furnifhed with fuch affiftance, we have only intimated our d-ubts 
in fume few inftances, by printing the articles in a different charaéter. 
Every fpecies of handicraft or fubje&t of manual dexterity, when ,re- 
duced torules and laid down for inftru€tion, may perhaps be included 
under litera'ure ; but ic is ftill doubted whether the general acceptation 
of che word, wil jutafy fuch an extenfion of it; efpecially with regard 


to arts depending on mechanical fkill, which no words can convey, and 
which no rules can teach, 
of 
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of a bookfeller, whofe eagernefs to receive fome returns for 
his difburfements, is incompatible with mature execution: if 
profit is not a fecondary confideration with the undertakers, the 
work will be ruined, and the purchaters abufed. 

To render fuch a new work defirable after the pofleffion of 
Chambers ; notwithftanding the many dictionaries extant of 
feveral particular fciences and arts, the proper choice and com- 
pofition of each refpective clats will extend beyond fuch mate- 
rials, and ought to devolve on men, whofe itucics have been 
particularly directed to them ; while the union of the whole, 
muft be the care of one, whofe general knowlege, and expe- 
rience in literary compofition, qualifies him for the important 
review and management of the collected materiais: and herein 
confifts the great hazard of difappointment. 

But to deicend from plans in theory, to the prefent occafion 
of forming them: the dictionary now before us is publifhed under 
the names of three gentlemen profeffing to have managed diitinct 
departments, befide a general mention of others un-named ; 
which comes near to what we have above recommended, and ex- 
cludes any preconceptions of infufhiciency or ignorance with 
regard to the variety of fubjects. 

The oftenfible pleas for new literary undertakings, are al- 
ways very plaufible, but they too frequently aftord opportunity 
for this difagreeable remark, that the propofals are more la- 
boured than the works they introduce. It always gives plea- 
{ure to find them correfpond. 

Without making any direct application of this too obvious 
truth, it may be obferved that the compilers of this dictionary 
are by no means deficient in the aflurances they give of its 
merit. 

‘ Weare, fay they, perfuaded that the different dictionaries 
already extant, will be no objection to the work now offered 
to the public ; efpecially as their imperfections are fuificiently 
known in the republic of letters. It is not, however, our in- 
tention to depreciate the works of others in order to recom- 
mend our own; but we will venture to promife, that every 
thing valuable in Mr. Chambers’ Cyclopedia, and the other 
works of that kind, particularly the Encyclopedée publithed at 
Paris, fhall be contained in this: dictionary, augmented with 
the difcoveries and improvements made fince thefe works were 
compiled.’ , 

If every thing valuable in Mr. Chambers’s Cyclopedia is 
adopted here, which certainly ought, together with other works 
of that kind, particularly the Encyclopedie, and later improve- 
ments ; it is really a great quantity compared with the {pace it 
iscontained in, Chambers fills too large clofe voluines in folio, 
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the fupplement to it, as much; and though this fupplement 
might well be abridged of ‘perhaps one third, if not more, yet 
the fame cannot be faid of Chambers, whofe chief redundances 
are only ina few religious, philofophical, or fcholaftic articles. 
The Encyclopedia compofes feventeen large folios, which 
furely might afford fomething ;. and all this with original mat- 
ter ad libitum, is here condenfed into three {mall volumes in fo- 
jio. That thefe volumes may contain articles from all shefe 
works fhall at prefent be admitted, but then it is fit the reader 
fhould be apprized of what he is to expect under them; and 
this in many inftances is no more explanation of them than what 
a meer dictionary of words affords. Thus under ComMON place 
book, Chambers defcribes Mr. Locke’s method of an index to 
it, with fome fpecimens of the ufe of it, in which he is rather 
too copious. ‘To correct this error, the prefent work highly 
commends the practice of keeping fuch a regifter, juft men- 
tions that Mr. Locke publifhed a plan for one, but neither gra- 
tifies the reader with that plannor any other, for which purpofe 
only he is to be however fuppofed to confult the article. Again, 
under CANAL, which is explained in hydrography, to mean a 
kind of artificial river made for the conveniency of water car- 
riage ; we are barely told that the Dutch, and the Chinefe 
¢ who inhabit a country vaftly more extenfive than that of the 
Dutch,’ make great ule of them. The canal of Briere in 
France is mentioned, but not a word of our own inland navi- 
gations, though fo curious and recent that it is difficult to ac- 
count for the overlooking them: nor are any of the principles 
given, uron which thefe ufeful works are conftructed and depend. 
Many difappointments of this kind will occur to readers in their 
various inquiries. The editors proceed, | 
‘ At the fame time we would beg leave to declare, that thefe 
books are fo far from being the only ones ufed in compofing this 
new dictionary of arts and fciences, that we have extraéted 
the greater part of our articles from original authors ; being 
fenfible that the authority of any work of this kind muft, ina 
great meafure, depend upon the reputation and merit of the 
writers from whom it is collected: and our Readers may be 
afflured, that in fuch articles as are extracted from foreign au- 
thors, all the difficulties and obfcurities that occur in the origi- 
nal will be removed and explained in their refpective tranfla- 
tions.’ | | 
- For a work to depend in a creat meafure on the reputation 
ani merit of the writers from which the materials are colle@ed, 
the names of thofe writers fhould appear as vouchers: and it 
is good evidence of the care and integrity of compilers, when 
they quote authorities for whatever is produced ; by which alfo 
- thofe 
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thofe who intend a more intimate examination of any fubject 
than a diétionary aftords, may by fuch directions learn where 
they may find fuller accounts. This method of quoting au- 
thorities is a merit in the fupplement to Chambers; but though 
the great ufe of origina! authors is profefied here, it is but rarely 
that authorities are quoted throughout the whole work. 

The number of plates, is mentioned with great oftentation 
in the following words. ¢ And though we have taken the 
greateft care to infert no figures but what were abfolutely necef- 
fary, we could not contain the whole in lefs than ONE HUN- 
DKED AND FIFTY COPPER PLATES. How imperfect then mutt 
a work of this nature, be which has only thirty ! 

Now though we never counted the engravings in Chambers, 
yet asit is clear enough that work is alluded to, it is but juft 
to hint that the comparative number of prints is not alone fuf- 
ficient to determine the merit of fcientific works; and that if 
the requifite figures in thefe hundred and fifty copper plates, 
were difpofed rather with a view to ufe than ornament, a third 
part of the number might have contained them, with'the ad- 
vantage of reducing the fize of a voluminous work. Jn regu- 
lar treatifes, indeed, requiring engraved plates, it is an advantage 
to have them, if poffible, in the very page where their defcriptions 
appear; but in detached articles for occafional confultation, the 
figures are as well, if not better, clafled according to their fub- 
jects, as in Chambers, 

The authors of the Encyclopedia, have given elegant cuts of 
every common utenfil, according to the pompous manner of French 
writers. It fhould appear as if that grand work was cautioufly 
prepared again{t fome expected general defolation, which like 
another deluge is to deftroy alltraces of every mechanical art; 
when the Encyclopedia, happily preferved, will teach a new race 
of men to reftore them. They give not only common tools, 
as files, hammers, and fhears, but a per{pective view of tradef- 
mens fhops, where perhaps you fee the maker trying a pair 
of fhoes on the feet of the wearer, or a boy turning a whel 
for grinding razois; all which may do very well to amufe chil- 
dren. Some of thefe cuts are copied in the work now under 
confideration, with what propriety, we leave our readers to de- 
termine ; for our parts we are at a lo{s to guefs why we are to 
be fhewn men making charcoal ar chocolate, ftocking weavers 
or turners at work, &c. Even if the utility of fuch exhibitions 
were admitted, there is not a fourth part of the manufaéturers 
and handicrafts exhibited ; and there is one omiffion in parti- 
cular, befide others we might inftance, for there is no plate 

fhewing how to dip matches. Well may the plates fwell in 
number, when the five columns in crchitecture being given, 
large enough to fill one plate, the capitals and bafes occupy 
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two more; when three plates are given fhewing how tobacco * 
is cured, and fix of the manufacture of wool: the planet Ju- 
piter is given twice, plates 77 and ror, furrounded with a glory 
like the fun, near three inches in diameter. Plate 24. exhibits 
the interior of a brewhoufe with the men at work; among the 
reft is a man leaning againft a door-poft with one hand in his 
bofom, and the other arm what is called @ kimbo. Seeing him 
numbered fic. 53. and being curicus to know who he was, the 
dictionary informed us he was the miller who grinds the malt. 
Another man leaning over a rail in a white apron and ruffles, 
feemingly talking to him, is numbered 15. and the table of 
references in the book, tells the reader that he is the matter 
brewer; but we are left uncertain whether they are married 
men or batchelors. Plate 45 reprefents the work room of 2 
manufacturer of copper plates for engravers; fig. 7. is an en- 
graver with a bag. wig and fword, coming for fome plates; he 
expands his arms in an attitude of difappointment, and fig. 6. 
is a workman fhewing. a plate with an air of expoftulation. 
This, however, is but conjecture, for as the engraver’s fword 
is hung at his right fide, weare not {ure but every other article 
in the plate may be equally wrong; fig. 2. is certainly a left 
handed workinan. In plate 55 we are amufed with a group of 
fcholars ina drawing {chool or academy ; and though the edi- 
tors fay in their prefatory advertifement that ¢ the bare view of 
an object often conveys more information than whole pages of 
words,’ this plate conveys no information excepting that it is 
better to draw with the left hand than with the right ; all the 
{cholars having their pencils in their left hands. 

The advertifement ecncludes with the following modeft pro- 
fefion. ‘ We thall only add, that as care will be taken to 
render the work compleat of itfelf, no fupplement will be ne- 
ceflary. And we need not point out the trouble and inconve- 
nience ef a double alphabet, with which almoft every work 
of this kind hitherto extant is incumbcred.’ 

The compilers of the octavo di€tionary publifhed by Owen, 
made profeflions of the fame felf-fufficient import, yet that work 
ended with an appendix ; and this Dictionary, ftrange to fay, is fol- 
lowed with its Addenda et Corrigenda: and ftranger ftill, in defiance 
of the exprefs declaration of the Authors, that ¢ zo fupplement will 
be neceflary,’ thefe Addenda are followed by a note promifing ¢ that 
as improvements are continually making in many parts of the arts 
and fciences, tney [the compilers] will be careful to colle& 
whatever feems worthy of being preferved, and print them fepa- 


* Yet thefe do not extend to the manufz&ure of ‘fnuff. The articla 
SnurF is a meer reference to Topacco, where the word only occurs 
in a general menticn of the ufes to which tobacco is applied. 
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rately for the benefit of the purchafers of this edition.” What 
can be faid of fuch infnaring profeffions at the beginning of a 
work, and fuch fhameful promifes at the conclufion! 

It may be hinted to theie gentlemen, that while they collect 
future improvements, it would be well to fupply prefent def- 
ciencies, in what ought already to have been given. Among 
other articles may be mentioned that of CHRISTIANITY. This 
article it is true affords a few curfory obfervations on the general 
doctrines and precepts of Chriftianity, fuppofing them to be 
already known, but contains no defcription of the character 
and commiffion of the Meffiah, no explanation of the fchema 
of redemption, for the information of fuch readers who will 
naturally turn to the article to obtain a fhort clear view of this 
important fubjec&t: nor does any fuch elucidation appear either 
under Curist, Messtan, or SAVIOUR, where it might natu- 
rally be expected: nor is there fuch an article as REDEMPTION 
in a religious fenfe. This is the more extraordinary, as the 
theological department is the firft in the face of the title, as 
undertaken exprefly by a divine of the eftablifhed church. At 
the fame time the Turkifh feait, called Bairam, is twice de- 
{cribed, under BAIRAM and BEeiRAM; and above twelve co- 
lumns are beftowed on a hiftory of the {everal general fynods or 
councils; and near fix, on the unprofitable fcholaftic forms of 
fyllogifms, without adding thofe fenfible obfervations on the 
inutility and fallacy of them, which Mr. Chambers has given 
a proof of his judgment in clofing his article Sylogi/m with, 
from Mr. Locke. 

The defcriptive geographical articles anfwer very imperfect 
purpofes. As they feldom defcend lower than the general names 
of countries, a brief mention of their extent, religion, go- 
vernment, and fome other national peculiarities, were naturally 
to be wifhed for; which might be comprized in a fhort com- 
pafs. Thefe are in fome inftances touched, but partially ; no 
rule of uniformity in thefe articles being adhered to: for of 
Ruffia we are only told within the compafs of five lines, the 
parallels of longitude and latitude between which that empire 
is included ; of Spain, Denmark, &c. the fame; and of Mferecco, 
only the longitude and latitude of the capital city are given. 
Sweden, Sardinia, Sicily, Newfounaland, Canada, &c. are not fo 
much as aamed, while the little republic of Geneva, and Cor- 
jicay were not overlooked; and while a column and half are be- 
ftowed in an account of the Turki/fh government and interior 
policy. We have fome mention of Judia, divided into India 
proper, and India beyond the Ganges ; and for the diftin@ion 
of Indies into eaft and weft, are referred to India and America; 
which afford no fuch divifion. Autrlles are neither to be found 
collectively cr individua'ly ; while Par and Afexigo each have 
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obtained a place. Guernfey, Ferfey, Madeira, Teneriff; Dariens, 
Borneo, Sumatra, Ceylon, Malacca, Phillipine iflands, Java, ‘fa- 
pan, St. Helena, Madagafcar, &c. have no mention, though 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Perfia, &c. are retained: and no perfon need 
look for fuch articles as Mediterranean, Baltic, or Cajpian feas ; 
Baffin’s, or Hudfon’s bays. Above two columes however are en- 
gaged in conjectures concerning Noah’s ark. | 

The articles in Natural hiftory, Botany, &c, afford the grofl- 
eft inftances of the fame want of attention. | : 

In plants; and other objeéts of common ufe, for culinary 
and medicinal purpofes, which. are called by different names, 
and defcribed in two. kinds of language, the technical and 
popular, wherever they are treated of for general ufe, it ought 
to be in the terms of general acceptation. When botanical 
articles are defcribed altogether in technical terms, without in- 
troducing the popular names, as they generally are in the octavo 
dictionary of arts, fuch articles furnifh no information to any 
clafs of readers, worth perufing ; they are too brief and gene- 
ral for the botanift, and are unintelligible to common appre- 
henfions. To render a dictionary therefore generally ufeful, 
at the fame time that what is faid of any plant as to its cul- 
ture, ufes, and medicinal virtues, is put under the popular 
name, the botanical name ought alfo to be retained, referring 
to the other: thus if a perfon defires to confult the article 
CARROT, he ought to find every thing relating to that root 
under that head ; while another who with the fame intention 
may turn.to the article paucus, fhould there find—Daucus in 
botany ; fee Carrot.——On fucha plan no one would con- 
fult the work without fatisfaction. — . 

If any plan had been adhered to, either of this or any other 
nature, in the work before us, it is a fair queftion to afk why 
Triticum refers to Wheat*, and why Rice is under Oryza ? Again, 
why is Malus under Apple-tree, Cherry-tree under Ceraftu;, Meliffa 
under Baum, Wormwood under Abfinthium, and Mu/flard under 
Sinapis ? More queftions of this nature would be fuperfluous. 

Indeed where different plants are defcribed, under their re- 
{pective articles, which refer to the fame genus, as Parfley, Small- 
age, and Celery, the generical name of which is Apivm; the 
common characters fhould ftand properly under that head, the 
{pecies under their refpeétive popular names ; with mutual re- 
ferences among the feveral articles: whereas Apium is here tranf- 


* Under this article above feven columns are lavifhed on an hiftorical 
account of the progrefs of Mr. Lille’s experiments an mowing wheat 
inttead of reaping it; when his approved method refulting from them, 


with the experienced advantages of it, might with eafe have been com- 
prifed'in one, 
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lated Par/ley, and refers to that article, As to Celery, it ought 

to be prepared for the fupplement, for no fuch article appears 
ent. 

7 Freeing met with feveral difappointments in confulting bota~- 

nical articles, our vexation prompted us to fet down fome of 
as under: | 

~~ tree; fee Laurus. No fuch article. 

Cassavi, or CASsADA; fee JarRopHA. No fuch article. 

Cicety ; fee Myrruis. No fuch article. 

Cresses; fee Nasturtium. No fuch article. 

Furze bufh; fee Utex. No fuch article. 

Gincer; fee ZinziBeER. No fuch article. 

CortTon refers to GossipiuM for the characters, and Gos- 
SIPIUM is a mere reference to CoTTON, 

Guayava or Guava; fee Psiptum. No fuch article. 

Haze; feeCoryius. Coryius; fee Hazve, 

Wart wort; fee TirnymMAtus. No fuch article. 

Befide the foregoing deficiencies, the references to which 
fhew at leaft an intention to have fupplied them, there are many 
other vegetables as well as Ce/ery before mentioned totally over- 
looked ; at leaft we have not been able to find them under any 
name. Of thefe are the Arundo, Reed, or Cane, a very nu- 
merous clafs; Goiden rod, Lentil, Quince tree, Purflain, Sorrel, 
Spurge, the Service tree, Spignel, and Tanzy. At the fame time, 
many exotics, of no declared ufe, are retained, which are not 
known beyond profefied treatifes of botany, and which have no 
Enetifh names, but being of cafual difcovery, are named by 
botanifts in compliment to each other. Such are Tourxefortia; 
WValtheria,, Turnera, &c.. Again, if a reader feeks information 
concerning fome plants, as Garlick or Mluflard, there are 
no fuch articles, or mention of them, to be found; but if by 
chance, when the occafion is paft, he is upon another fearch, 
in the letter A, he will be mortified by finding Gariick under 
ALLIUM ; another time, turning over the letter S, he will find 
Muflard under SinaPis ; without any references to guide him 
to them. 

The.principles of botany are lefs univerfal than moft other 
{ciences ; every author of a fyftem afcertaining the characters of 
plants differently, and clafling them arbitrarily, according to 
their refpective methods. Hence plants which conftitute a ge- 
nus in one fyftem, are ranked as fpecies of another genus in 
others. Some plants are called by different names in different 
‘writers, and different plants by the fame name. Thus dan- 
ger of confufion muft refult from ufing more than one writer on 
plants in. fuch a compilation as this; an error into which the 
prefent authors feem to have fallen, if we may form a judgment 
trom fome inftances. 
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For Brocklime, we are referred to Anagallis; it being termed a 
fpecies of the Water-anagallis. Under Anagailis we find two ar- 
ticles mas et feemina, both which are defcribed by the name of 
Pimpernel, the word Brooklime not occurring. Now Miller, of 
whom our Authors make frequent ufe, makes Brooklime, Pim- 
pernel, and Water Pimpernel, three dittinct claffes of plants: 
and he gives Brooklime under the term Veronica : Verenica is alfo 
in this dictionary, copied from Miller, but the Englifh name is 
not mentioned. 

For the characters of Broom, we are referred to Geni/ia, which 
is the name under which it is defcribed by Miller; but in turn- 
ing to Genifta, it is de‘cribed to be Dyer’s weed, which in Miller 
is clafled as a f{pecies of the Refeda. They have alfo an. article 
of Weld, another name for this plant. 

For the charaéters of Charlsck, we are referred to Crambe ; 
which however is defciibed as the /Vild Sea Cabbage. Miller 
defcribes C/arlock, as a {pecies of the Sinapis. 

For the characters of the Gocfeberry buja, a reference is made 
to Ribes; but there is no fuch article: however in the Addenda 
et Corrigenda, we find Rises, feeCcurrant. Miller defcribes 
the Currant tree under Ribes, and the Goofcberry under Groffu- 
daria. , 

For Zung wort, we are referred to Pulmenaria, the name un- 
der which it is found in Miller ; but upon turning to Pu/mona- 
via, we find Sage of Ferufalem detcribed ; which Miller terms 
Phiomis. 

Not to be fo tedious to our Readers, as this difagreeable work 
has been to ourfelves, we fhal] inftance no more than Sun. dew in 
botany ; for which we are referred to Ros folts: this is defcribed 
to be an agreeable {pirituous liquor compofed of burnt brandy, 
&c. Of fome fuch refrefhment we have no {mall occafion at prefent, 
to revive us after great fatigue, accompanied with no pleature. 

If we have been more particular in examining the geogra- 
phical and botanical articles, than into the other departments, 
it was becaufe Chambers, whofe work was ready arranged for 
them in other fubjects, was wanting in thefe, which, efpecially 
the Jatter, might be very neceflary for common families: there- 
fore the judicious addition of them was a fair opportunity to 
have fhewn the merit of the compilation, and to have excelled 
the Supplement to Chambers. But if tnefe articles are deficient 


in collection, and badiy arraneed, ‘ney are fcarcely better com- 
pofed. The particuiars wanted ugder plants, are the charac- 
ters, culture, and virtues: (.% ‘s° two latter are frequently 
overlooked, and only the ch. a¢te:s given, while at other times 
we have one or other of (he 2 ter winout the former. 

' Natural hiftory has ¢' « mnaik. of carele{s irregularity ; 
the article Bat, injuc | abridged teom the Supplement to 


Chambers, 


. we ww \¥ 
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Chambers, inftead of being defcribed by its proper characters, is 
loofely explained to be ‘a kind of mongrel, or amphibious fort of 
animal, partaking both.: of the moufe and bird, and flying, 
though without feathers.’ This is all the defcriptive part of the 
article; the remainder only informs us that the bat harbours in 
caverns, and other receffes, during winter. The work they took 
this from, gives us in few words an anatomical defcription of 
it, which is curious, with the authorities for it: but, we fee, our 
Authors have ftruck out the beft of the article, and adopted the 
worft. That this animal is a medium connecting the quadruped 
and winged tribes, may be admitted ; but its being a mongrel, is 
falfe, as is proved by its uniform regular production, maintain- 
ing its proper characters and rank: and had this article been 
their own compofition, it might have been fuppofed they meant 
to fay ambiguous inftead of amphibious; but that not being the 
cafe, it only ihews how inattentively the errors of others are 
adopted. ‘That this animal is not amphibious, we appeal to 
their own explanation of that word, which is, that it is ¢ applied 
to fuch animals as live part of their time on the land, and part 
in the water :’ but this article tells us that bats pafs the winter 
© in the dric/ recefles of caverns ;’ fo that this appearance of in- 
confiftency muft be left to a fupplemental expofition. 

Under the article Animal, Chambers gives his readers, from 
Ray, a fynopfis of the animal creation, which fummary views are 
of ufe to analyfe complicated fubjects. This, our Authors have 
omitted, .poffibly with no better reafon than to fave room: and 
it is from no other caufe that they give only a bare definition 
of the word Animalcule; when Chambers, and his fupplementers 
have together collected ample matter, from whence they might 
have extracted fome curious microfcopical difcoveries. 

There is no fuch article as Hedge-hog. Under Echinus indeed 
is a reference to Erinaceous for it, but there is no fuch article. 
Nor will the naturalift find Zipula. 

GnaT; fee CuLex. No fuch article. 

a Ber , t fee Apts. No fuch article. 

Cycnus; feeSwan. No fuch article. 

Capra, in Zoology; fee Goat.— Goat; fee Capra. 
This is the zig-zag dance the reader is frequently led! But we 
have given fufficient fpecimens of this nature, and fhall only 
add one or two more under this head. 

Crab, in zoology, is not mentioned; it is indeed briefly con- 
tained under Cancer, as a {pecies of the Sgui/la, with a reference 
to that article ; but no fuch article exifts in the work. Lod/fer 
is not to be found, and Cray-ffh is a bare reference to the ge- 
nus, which the Authors forgot. 

Under 
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_ Under the article “Horfe, Chambers has given a clear view of 
the fubject.. He premifes fome hiftorical anecdotes concerning 
this noble animal, explains all the terms of jackeyfhip relating 
to the feveral parts of his body, gives remarks as ta the compa- 
rative qualities of colour, &c. and ends with references ta feve- 
ga] particulars farther illuftrating the fubject. _ . 

The Supplement to Chambers exhibits: rules for judging of 
the qualities of horfes from obvious circumftances obfervable in 
them, gives inftructions for the firft backing of colts, affords 
hints for the proper breeding of horfes, with references to other 
relative articles. It has likewife a long article under Hunter, 
noting the requifite qualities of a good one, and the proper ma- 
nagerent, under different circumitances. 

The article Horfe in this diGtionary gives his characters, and 
remarks on the neceflary qualities of a good one, as to fight ; 
but thefe are given generally, without diftinguifhing whether 
for the faddle or draught, which every one knows require dif- 
ferent properties ; a horfe excellent for the one, being unft for 
the other. Nor is there any reference to other articles relating 
to the horfe. : 

Defiring to fee how a horfe is to be broke to labour, we 
fought for the article Colt, which is here a meer reference to 
Foal. Turning to Foal; we find fome hints as to weaning, &c. 
and how to form a judgment as to his future qualities, clofing 
thus: § For the manner of breaking them, fee Horse ;’. which 
fays not a word on the fubje&. Thus having run the circle, 
we fit down as well informed as we were at firft. 

Under Hound, Chambers gives an article that young fportf- 
men will read with pleafure, and improvement: and the Sup- 

lement defcribes feveral {pecies of dogs for the chace or gun. 
Hound in this Dictionary is a meer explanation of the word, in 
two lines, and turning to Beagle, we find no more; but with 
all our induftry, could neither find Grey-hound, Blocd-hound,. 
Pointer, Spaniel, or Terrier. 

The article Hunting, in Chambers, is a methodical confide- 
ration of the feveral parts of the fubje€t. Here it is a meer ex- 
planation of the word in two lines, with a reference to Game ; 
and there is no fuch article in the fenfe alluded to: while 
Chambers enters into a clear view of this fubje&@, both in a 
{porting and legal fenfe of the word. 

In fhort, we have met with fuch a feries of difappointments, 
that we could have filled our whole Review with them : it is 
time therefore to ftop, as a compleat examination or exhibition 
is not intended. A {ufficient idea of the care in colleéting the 
proper materials, may be conceived from the foregoing-inftan- 
ces; and the marks are fufficiently obvious to charaéterife the 


work, 
As 
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Asone degree of merit in dictionaries of various matter, con- 
fitts in a clear diftribution and methodical arrangement of the 
fubjects, confiftent with: their alphabetical order; we could 
have wifhed to have been able to afcribe that excellence to the 
work before us. All articles referring to one governing fub- 
ftantive, diftinguifhed by their adjectives, would appear to 
more advantage difpofed under that heat, with a mixed regard 
to their, natural connexion, and alphabetical order. Thus, 
under Philofiphy, fhould be firft given the general meaning of 
the term, then the feveral branches of it, into Natural, Moral, 
Experimental, &c. after thefe are exhaufted, ‘next the various 
independent. fyftems which have obtained,. as Ariflotelian, 
Cartefian, Newtonian, Platonic, &c. in alphabetical order, 
all properly referred to from their refpective adjective 
places ; thus the work would not only be alphabetical, but in 
great meafure fyftematical : a great advantage in fuch:a hete- 
rogeneous mifcellany. A contrary order is. generally, we can- 
not fay pofitively, or confiftently, followed in this work. In- 
deed we here meet with new fyftems cf philofophy, not.ufu- 
ally known. We have ANTEDILUVIAN Philofophy, in which 
above a column and a half is employed to deny the being of 
philofophy before the flood, or that Adam or the antediluvian 
patriarchs knew any thing of the matter. This long article 
therefore deftroys its title in a work where room was very fcarce, 
and fhould be cautioufly filled. We have alfo above a column 
under the title of CANADIAN Phil-fophy, though we have no 
article to inform us of Canada. ‘This is extracted from the 
Baron La Hontan, after the compilers had hinted fufpicions as 
to the Baron’s veracity in this very inftance. 

Whether what we have juft above recommended as to ar- 
rangement, be admitted or no, there furely appears no fufficieng 
reafon for dividing what relates to one fubjeét among different 
articles ; or even if this fhould in any inftance be done, they 
ought at leaft to be all carefully conneéted by mutual references : 
and {till lefs judgment is there in giving repetitions of the fame 
matter under articles which have a dependence on each other. 
Under the article AGug, the various. diftin@tions of Tertian, 
Quartan, and Quatidian, are fpecified; clofing with general in- 
fications of cure, with the proper exhibitions of medicine: but 
no reference is made to any other article. On turning to 
TERTIAN, the fymptoms are again laid down, and for the cure 
the reader is referred to QUARTAN and INTERMITTENT. 
‘Turning next to QUARTAN, we there find a repetition of the 
fymptoms, with the method of cure. This article refers to 
QuoTipIAN and TERTIAN. INTERMITTENT, juft explains 
the word, and fends us to Fever. Intermitting Fever, be- 
gins with the remedies without a defcription of the diforder, 


and 
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and without any reference to AGUE. QuorTiDIAN alfo de- 
fcribes the fymptoms with remedies, but ftands alone, having 
no reference to any thing'elfe. This irregularity, and thefe re- 
‘petitions, might have been avoided, either by making the‘article 
AAGUE compleat in itfelf,- both as to defcription and methods of 
‘cure under all its circumftances ; with mere references to it 
from the feveral fpecies of it: or, after a general explanation 
of the word, referring to the fu’ rdinate articles, where the 
different fpecies of ague were refpectively confidered. Either 
of thefe methods would have been clear, and would have pre- 
ferved a connexion without repetition, befide fparing room tor 
other fubjeéts, many of which are too fuperficially treated *, © 

Again, under Wounps ; among the feveral kinds of them, 
wounds in the vifcera, and gunfhot wounds, are not included, 
nor is there any reference to them ; tho’ the one is to be found 
under Gun-foot, and the other under Viscera. Wounpsin 
Horfes, on the contrary, are confined wholly to gun-fhot 
wounds, 

Some of the medicinal articles afford room for the fame re- 
mark with the botanical, viz. of being ranged under the tech- 
nical terms, without any guide to many of them, for the un= 
learned reader’s affiftance in finding them; yet, furely, fuch reader, 
when he has paid for the book, deferves to be cured, if any 
thing in it will give him relief: but he may labour under the 
heart-burn, for inftance, all his life-time, without finding an 
remedy in this Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, unlefs fome 
more intelligent neighbour fhould fhew him the article Car- 
DIALGIA t. Perhaps none but his apothecary may be able to 
do this, and how proper it may be to apply to him, or how 
ready he may be to afford fuch affiftance, any one may judge. 
Chilblains are likewife confidered under PERNIO. 

INocULATION, confifts chiefly of general matter, not re- 
duceable to practice without the affiftance of * fome prudent 
phyfician,’ whofe aid is fuppofed neceflary. But alas, the 


* Thus we fce that want of method, in fo complicated a work, is 
productive both of deficiency and redundancy. Why fhould Bairam, 
as we have already hinted, be twice given; and why fhould we find 
two articles of the fame import, the one under CrepuscuLumM, and 
the other under Twyticur? Why fhould Zopiacat light be 
omitted, and Aurora Borealis be retained? Why fhould Con/tantinople 
and Copenhagen obtain the confideration of diftinét articles, and Vienna, 

Paris, &c. ve overlooked ? 

+ Yet Arthritis is given under Gout ; but fo general in its matter, 
and fo fhort, that equal {pace is beftowed on a table of references to the 
plate of acutler’s fhop: where fig. 6, is awoman ranging the goods on 
the fhelves. 


{mal]- 
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fmall- pox is often now fafely pafled through at an eafier ratc, (he 
facilitating of which, a prudent phyfician does not perhey» c:ule 


to do. It is a fact, however improbable, that the artiwic ow all 
Pox, isdifmifled without the leaft hint of inoculation, oF cles 
rence to that article ! : 

Under the article TAENIA, the tape-worm, is contained a 


defcription of that troublefome animal, or concatenation oj oi. 
mals, but its nidus or place of breeding is not hinted at , 
that the reader learns not, from that article, whether it is terret- 
trial, aquatic, or what; nor is he referred to any other place 
for farther explanation. If curious of this information, or un- 
happily not needing it, he feeks for the article VAPE /Yorm, tor 
the means of deftroying them, he wil’ find no fuch article. He 
then turns to Worms in. Medicine, where indeed he will find it 
defcribed, with the proper remedies to expel it; but not by 
either of thefe names, it being there called only the flat or 


jointed worm, or cucurbiline. 


Jn whatever light eftimation heraldry may defervedly be hela, 
with a view to utility in the common affairs of life, yet 
whoever takes pleafure in this ftudy has an undoubted right to 
be affifted in a Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. Chambers, 
under heraldry, gives a plate exprefsly on the fubje&t, exhibit- 
ing, in ninety-four efcutchcons, the various kinds of bearings, 
with their appropriated terms over them; the correfponding 
articles to which may be found in their retpective places. No 
plate is here dedicated to any fuch purpofe; numbers of the 
terms relating to heraldry are either not to be found,: or are 
barely fhort verbal definitions ; fcarcely any {cattered figures 
being given to illuftrate a fubject, which fubfifting entirely in 
reprefentations, defcription alone, even if fully given, cannot 
fufficiently convey ideas for application. 

A proper confideration of Adufic, might have led to a twofold 
view, firft as a fcience with regard to compofition; fecond] 
as the art of performing compofitions : which are two diftinét 
acquirements, not always neceflarily united in the fame per- 
fon. Whereas Music, in this dictionary, is a mere definition, 
without reference to any fubordinate articles for farther infor- 
mation, and nothing relating to it is to be found under Com- 
POSITION, beyond a bare definition of the word. The nature 
of concords, and difcords, may indeed be feen under thofe heads, 
Shi nothing amounting to @ connected theory of mujfical compuo- 
ition. 

With regard to whatever fubject we turn to, the fame irregu- 
larity or deficiency of information, are generally obfervable. 
T he article A/caran is given ina candid manner, the Sonna is 
juft mentioned, and we have a brief account of the Brachmans ; 
but can neither find any mention of the Gentoos or Hindoos, the 


Shaftah, 
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Shaftah, or the Viedam. It is not eafy to account for having an 
article two columns long of the In1ap. This poem indeed was 
proper to be cohfidered under Epic Poetry, but neither does 
that article refer to‘this,-or this to that. If literary compofi- 
fions are to become exprefs articles in a di€tionary, why had 
we not the Enerb, PARADISE Loff, Pastor Fido, &c. &c. 

Though we have’the conftruCtion of Dr. Hales’s ventilators, 
for clearing foul air out of confined places; yet, neither under 
Air, Pipe, Ship, or Ventilator, can the leaft mention of Sutton’s 
curious air-pipes be found: and it is furely unpardonable to 
omit a hint fo eafily executed, wherever a fire kept for other 
purpofes is near at hand, and fo fimple in its principle, as to 
render it more extenfively ufeful than any machine which occu- 
pies more room, and ‘requires Jabour or fails to work it. [t is 
to be found in ‘the Supplement to Chambers, art. -8/:p, quoted 
‘from the Philofophical TranfaGtions, No. 462. p. 42. 

Under CatTacoms, the defcription of thefe remarkable re- 
‘pofitories of the dead, is wholly confined to Italy. Did not 
'thefe gentlemen call ‘to mind thofe amazing catacombs near 
‘Grand Cairo in Egypt? ‘They recollected them, however, un- 
der Mummy. Under PrrcrimaGe, among an enumeration 
of the places of moft general vifitation, neither Mecca nor Me- 
dina occur, which are more-univerfally reforted to by Muflul- 
‘men, than either ferufalem or Loretto are by Chriftians.. 

Hor femanfhip is one of the branches of /iterature promifed in 
the title page, yet no fuch article appears in the work. Some 
feattered articles relating to the manege occur indeed, but how 
are they to be ‘found? what is the general leading head 
to direct the reader to them? Manece affords no guide, it 
only refers to PILLAR, and there is ‘no fuch article. Among 
the Addenda et Corrigenda, we at \aft find the article Horse- 
MANSHiP. But this is a mere explanation of the word, and 
does not refer to ‘any articles where the fubje€t is confidered. 
Befide all this, horfemanfhip ought to be confidered in a more 
extenfive fenfe'than limited to riding the great horfe, now fel- 
.dom practifed ; and fome general rules for fitting a horfe well, 
and riding becomingly and fafely, were to be expected, and 
fhould not have appeared beneath the notice of the Authors. 

‘Chambers, under the article Envoy, fhews the difference 
between the character of an envoy and an ambaflador ; ‘the 
- former being fent from a-fuperior ftate to an inferior, or to an 
equal or fuperior upon lefs important commiffions; -which 
clearly afcettains the difference in'their charatters. In the pre- 
fent dictionary, ‘all ‘the ufeful: part of this article is omitted, 
‘and we have only his fitft paragraph, with immaterial variation 
of expreffion, It ftands thus : 

‘ Envoy, 
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¢ Envoy, a perfon deputed to negociate fome aff:ir with 
1 prince or ftate.’—This is the whole article, and 


any foreig! 

according to their general profeflion, quoted above, * every 
thing valuable in Chambers,’ unde that heads but this ap- 
pears fo fai from fact, that the diftinction is kk. >y the reduc- 
tion: the negociation of ftate affairs being the ©. n bute 
nefs both of ambafladors and envoys, though their puoic cha- 


jacters are different. 
Under the article WHEEL, one of the mechanical powers, 


Chambers affords many notes of information which might be 
expected under that head, fpecifyin: the different kinds and 
applications of them: to which the Supplement makes fome 
addition, and refers to Defazuliets’s Experimental Philofophy 
for farther information. All that we have under this head in 
this new dictionary, is a bare explanation of the word in leis 
than two lines anda half. Wuueew-Carriages follow, which 
in about a dozen lines gives fume general principles relating to 
them, -too fhort to be of great ufe ; ending with the following 
remark, ‘ The carriage goes with much les force * on friction 
wheels, than in the common way.’ But who is to know what . 
friction wheels are, unlefs the compilers ‘had condefcended to 
have defcribed them? yet this defcription is not given either 
under WHEEL or Friction. Again, as the legiflature has 
thought proper to give a legal preference to carriages having 
wheels with broad fellies, by granting them certain exemptions 
from reftri€tions in weight of loading, and from tolls; it was 
naturally to be expected that the comparative advantaze of 
broad wheels beyond narrow ones, both with regard to draught 
and the prefervation of the roads, would have been cleariy 
ftated for the conviction of fuch country readers, whofe hatred 
of innovations deviating from old practices, renders them averfe 
from adopting new methods. But nothing of this nature is to 
be found in thts compleat dictionary. 

Elegance of language is not required in matters of fcience, 
“ut furely it is indifpenfibly requilite that the words ufed ‘hould 
clearly convey a determinate meaning! but in the laft men- 
tioned paflage concerning wheel carriages, to go with much iejs 


force, and to be more eajily drawn, are not fynonimous meanings ; 


the former being a vague manner of expreffion at leaft. 

Whoever firft wrote any paflage, when it is adopted by other 
writers, it becomes their writing ; the article TuscuLan, taken 
- ‘ . 
from Chambers, begins thus. 

‘ TuscuLan in matters of literature, a term which frequently 
occurs in the phrafe Tufcul eft "—N ainly i 

poraje Luiculan queitions, —Now certainly it oce 


* Perhaps the writers mean, requires le/t force to draz it. 
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curs but once in that phrafe, though the phrafe itfelf may fre- 
quently occur *. 

Oncemore. Under Vacuum we are told—‘ if the celeftial 
regions were as denfe as water, or as quickfilver; they would 
refift a/mz/? as much as water or quicklilver.”, Now why fhould 
we not fuppofe equal refiftance equally to refift? — * But if they 
were perfectly denfe, without any interfperfed vacuity, though 
the matter were ever fo fluid and fubtiie, they would refit mare 
than quickfilver does.” But can either fluidity or motion con- 
fift with the idea of perfec? den/ity? Our Authors deicribe a 
fluid thus: ¢ The nature of a fluid, as diflinguifhed from that of 
a foiid or hard body, conlifts in this, that its particles are fo loofe- 
ly conneéted together, that they readily move out of their places, 
when prefied with the leaf force one way more than another. 
From whence philofophers conclude, that thefe particles are 
exceedingly minute, fmooth, and round.’—Confequently in a 
place fo compleatly filled as to be fuppotled perfectly denfe, or ab- 


folutely folid, the idea either of fluidity or motion is totally pre- 


cluded. 

We have acurious geographical defcription of an Anchor, the 
flukes of which are faid to point north and fouth, and the ftock 
to point eaft and weft. This however depends upon the proper 
vertical pefition of the anchor ; for out of the thirty-two points 
in a mariner’s compafs, there is but one pofiiion it can be 
placed in to anfwer the defcription. But furely our language 
muft be very poor, :if the tranfverfe pofition of thefe parts 
could not be more neatly afcertained by each other, without 
having recourfe to the cardinal points! Neverthelefs the ar- 
ticles relating to fhip building, and affairs incident to naviga- 
tion, appear in general to be among the leaft exceptionable 
parts of the undeitaking ; Nava Architecture, is enriched 
with the principles afforded in the ingenious Mr. Murray’s 
treatife on fhip building, and illuftrated with his defigns. 

‘This work, like all others of a mifcellaneous nature, wherein 
different hands are concerned, is of various merit. In phyfio- 
logical articles, it is not the proper bufinefs of a compiler to be 
of any opinion ; at leaft not fo far as to prevent a fair ftatin; 
of arguments in juftification of different hypothefes, which the 
reader has a right to have laid before him for his own judg- 
ment. Herein Chambers fometimes erred. Thus under the 
aiticle Fire, after mentioning the various opinions of philo- 


* Perhaps fuch phra/es are not indifpenfibly requifite in a Di&tionary 
of Arts and Sciences ; but if fuch as Tv/culan, for the Tufculan Quef- 
ftiens, was thought proper for infertion, how came The Nine to be omit- 


ted? Will not the whole fifterhood of the Mujfes refent fo grots an 
affront ? 
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fophers on the nature of fire, he adopts that of Boerhaave, who 
confiders it as an element difperfed every where, and pervading 
all bodies, the fenfible efiecis of which conlift in collecting 
a quantity of it together, by exciting an inteltine motion in 
the bodies on which it then feeds ; and Chambers gives a long 
detail of this hypothefis, as a defcription of the nature of fire. 
This is all abfurdity to a man of a contrary opinion, or what 
is worfe may contribute to bics his judgment. In the diction- 
ary now before us, this article is niore fairly and neatly com- 

ofed ; the feveral opinions are concifely given and contrafted, 
and that which appears to have the greateft weight of evidence, 
is briefly mentioned as the moft reafonable fyftem. We thall 
give this article as a {pecimen of one of the beft parts of the 
work, that it may be compared with other dictionaries ; and 
with a regret that we have not been able to find many more 
fuch. , 

‘ Fire, a general name, by which men feem to underftand a cer- 
tain fenfation or complex notion of hght, heat, burning, melung, &c. 

‘ The power of fire is fo great, its efleéts fo extenfive, and the 
manner of its aéting fo wonderful, that fome of the wifett nations of 
old reverenced and worfhipped it, as the fupreme deity. Some of the 
chemifis alfo, after they had difcovered its furprifing operations, fuf- 
peGed it to be an uncreated being: and indeed the moft famous of 
them have acknow'edged it as the fource of all their knowledge; and 
hence have profefied themf.lves philofophers by fire, nor thought they 
could be honoured with a nobler title. Now, amongft all the wonders 
ful properties of fire, there is none more extraordinary than this, that 
though it is the principal caufe of almolt all the fenfible eff-€&s that con- 
tinually fall under our objervation, yet it is itfelf of fo infinitely fub- 
tile a nature, that iteludes the moft fagacious enquiries, nor ever comes 
within the cognizance of our fenfes; and hence others have been led 
to be of opinion that it ought to be louked upon as fpirit rather than 
body. Fire is generally divided into three kinds or fpecies, viz. ce- 
Icitial, fubterraneous, and culinary. 

‘ By celettial fire is principally underftood that of the fun, without 
regard to that of the fixed ftars, though this perhaps may be of the 
fame nature. 

‘ By fubterraneous fire we underfland that which manifefts itfelf in 
fiery eruptions of the earth, volcanoes or burning mountains; or by 
any other effects it produces in mines, or the more central parts of the 
earth. 

‘ By culinary fire we mean that employed in all chemical operations, 
and the common occafions of life. 

_ £ The fun’s heat appears to be the actuating principle, or general 
inftrument of all the operations in tne animal, vegetable, atmofpheri- 
cal, marine, and mineral kingdoms. 

‘ Fire confidered in icfelf, {ems to exift, in the orcateft purity and 
perfection in the ccleitial regions; at lealt we are infentible of any con- 
fiderable fmoke it yields: for the rays of light come to us from the 
fun, unmixed with any of that grofs, feculeat, or terreftiial matter, 
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found in culinary and fubterranean fires: but, allowing for this diffe- 
rence, the effeéts of the folar fire appear the fame as thofe of culinary 
fire, 

« If we examine the effects of fubterraneous fires, we fhall find them 
the fame with thofe produced by culinary fire. Thus burnt coals, cin- 
ders, and melted minerals, are thrown up by Vefuvius and other burn- 
jng mountains. Warm nephritical exhalations, natural hot fprings, 
fteams, vapour, fmoke, &c. are found in feveral parts of the globe, 
rifing nearly in the fame manner as if they were produced by the heaz 
of a furnace, Whence it appears that fubterraneous fires are of the 
fame nature with the culinary, 

« All the phyfical knowledge we can have of a fubje&, muf arife 
from attending to its properties and effc¢ts: but thefe properties and 
effects can never be difcovered without the help of experiments ;_ which 
in philofophical inquiries are the only interpreters betwixt the fenfes and 
the reafon : whence all thofe notions of fire fhould be rejected as pre- 
carious and unfound, that are taken from the direct teftimony of the 
fenfes, or the naked reafon unafliited by experiments. Jn this enquiry, 
therefore, the mind fhould particularly be kept unprepoffefled, and, 
before it pronounces, wait for full information, As men generally 
aflix to the word fire, a complex idea of burning, light, heat, melting, 
&c. this idea fhould be analyfed, in order to fee what parts are effen- 
tia}, and what precarious or arbitrary, 

‘ We frequently find the effeéts of fire produced, where no vifible fire 
appeared. Thus the fingers are eafily burnt by an iron heated below 
the degree of ignition, or fo as to be no ways vifibly red-hot or fiery = 
whence it follows, that the eye is no judge of fire. 

‘ So likewife the touch gives us no pofitive notice of any degree of 
fire below the natural heat of the body, or any fo great as to deftroy the 
organ. 

“ Again, theeifeCts of fire are often produced without any mani- 
felt figns of burning, melting, &c. as in evaporations, &c. If this 
method of exclufion and rejection were purfued to its due length, we 
fhould, perhaps, find no criterion, infallible mark, or charatteriitic of 
fire in general, but that of a particular motion ftruggling among the 
minute parts of bodies, and tending to throw them off at the furface. 
If this fhould prove the cafe, then fuch a motion will be the form and 
effence of fire, and which, being prefent, makes fire alfo prefent; and, 
when abfent, makes fire alfo abfent: whence to produce fire, and pro- 
duce this motion in bodies, will be one and the fame thing. See Evec- 
TRICITY. 

‘ The great and fundamental difference in refpe& to the nature of 
fire is, whether it be originally fuch, formed thus by the Creator him- 
felf at the beginning of things, or whether it be mechanically produ- 
cible from other bodies, by inducing foine alterations in the particles 
thereof. The former opinion is maintained by Homberg, Boerhaave, 
the younger Lemery, and s’Gravefande ; the latter is chiefly fupported 
by the Englifh philofophers, lord Bacon, Mr. Boyle, and Sir [aac 
Newton. 

‘ Bacon, in the treatife De Forma Calidi, deduces, from a great 
number of particulars, that heat in bedics is no other than motion, fo 
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end fo circumftanced ; fo that to produce heat in a body, nothing is re- 
quired but to excite a certain motion in the parts thereof. 

‘ Boyle feconds him in an exprefs treatife of the mechanical origin 
of heat and cold, and maintains the fame do<trine with new obferva- 
tions and experiments; as a fpecimen of which, we fhall here give the 
two following : ' 

‘1, In the production of heat, fays that able philofopher, there ap- 
pears nothing on the part either of the agent or patient, but motion and 
its natural effects. When a fmith briskly hammers a piece of iron, the 
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metal thereby becomes exceedingly hot 3 yet there is nothing to make it 
fo, except the forcible motion of the hammer imprefling a vehement 
and varioufly determined agitation on the {mall parts of the iron, which, 
being a cold body before, grows, by that fuper-induced commotion of 
its {mail parts, hot: firl, in a more loofe acceptation of the word, with 
regard to fome other bodies, compared with which it was cold before ; 
then fenfibly hot, becaufe this agitation furpaffes that of the points of 
our fingers; and in this inftance oftentimes the hammer and anvil con- 
tinue cold after the operation; which fhews that the heat acquired by 
the iron was not communicated by either of thofe imp!ements, as heat ; 
but produced in it by a motion, great enough ftrongly to agitate the 

arts of fo {mall a body as the piece ofiron, without being able to have 
the like effect upon fo much greater maffes of metal as the hammer and 
the anvil: though if the percuffions were often and briskly renewed, 
and the hammer very fimall, this alfo might be heated: whence it is 
not neceflary that a body itfelf be hot to give heat. 

‘ 2. If a large nail be driven by a hammer into a plank of wood, it 
will receive feveral ftrokes on its head before it grows hot; but whea 
it is once driven to the head, a few ftrokes fuffice to give it a confides- 
able heat; for while, at every blow of the hammer, the nail enters 
further into the wood, the motion produced is chiefly progreflive, and 
as of the whole nail tending one way; but when that motion ceafes, 
the impulfe given by the ftioke being unable to drive the nail further 
on, or break it, muft be fpent ia making a various, vehement, and in- 
teftine commotion of the parts among themfelves, wherein the nature of 
heat confifls, 

* Agreeable to this is the opinion of Sir Ifaac Newton, who con- 
ceives that grols bodies may be converted into light, by the agitation 
of their particles; and light, again, into grofs bodies, by being fixed 
therein. 

On the other hand, M. Homberg, in his Effai du Souffre Principe, 
holds, that the chemical princip'e, or element fulphur, which is f:p- 
pofed one of the fimple primary, pre-cxiitent ingredients of all natural 
bodies, is real fire, and confequently that fire is coeval with bodies. 

_ © Dr, s’Gravefande goes on much the fame principle: fire, accord. 
ang to him, enters the compofition of all bodies, is contained in all bo. 
dies, and may be feparated or procured from all bodies, by ruby ag 
them againft each other; and thus putting their fre in motion: Lat 
fire, he adds, is by no means generated by fuch motion, 
a Mr. Lemery, the younger, agrees with thefe two authors in affert- 
ing this abfolute and ingenerable natave of fire: but he extends it fare 
ther. Not contented to confire it as an e’ement to bodies, he encea- 
vours to fhe, thas is equally ciftuted throngh all foace, and that it is 
C3 prefene 
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prefent in all places ; ; in the void fpaces between bodies, as weil as in 
the infenfible !nterftices between their parts. 

‘ This laft fentiment falls in with that of Boerhaave, and the celes 
brated M, Mafichenbroek, But notwithftanding what thofe able phi- 
meipners have advanced, it is evident that fire, heat, flame, &c. are 
only the diffrent modifications of the particles of light, and that the 
particles of light themfelves depend entirely on velocity for their luc’fic 
quality ; ; fince, by many experiments, we know, that the particles of 
bodies become lucid, or narticles of licht, by only pr roducing i in them 
a requifite degree of velocity : : thus the partic'es in a rod of iron, be- 
ing hammered very nimbly, fhine and ner red hot: thas alfo the 
violent flroke of the fint again{t the fteel, in ftriking fire, puts the par- 
ticles of the flee!, which it takes off, into fuch a motion as caufes them 
to melt and become red hot, whic ¢ makes the fparks of fire produced 
by each flroke: as, therefore, fire confitts in the great velocity of the 
particles, fo it may be hamachi tad from one body in which it is, to 
another in which it is not, after the fame manner that one bedy in mo- 
tion will communicate mouon to another that has got none, 

‘ Fire diff - from heat only 1 this, that heat is a motion in the par- 
ticles of a body, with a Jefe: degree of velocity, and fire a motion with 
a preater deg'ee of velocity, viz. fuch as is fufficient to make the parti- 
cles fhine ; “thous eh we often call fuch a ftate as will burn, fire, though 
it does not a¢tually fhine ; and we feldom call thofe lucid bodies fires, 
which only thine, and do not burn, ‘Thefe are a fort cf phofphori, 
which, though they have no heat, yet feem to owe their lucidity to 
the motion of their parts. Sce the articles Heat and Prospnorus, 

‘ There feems to be no other difference betw een fire and flame, than 
this ; that fire confifts in a glowing degree of velocity in the parts of a 
body, while yet fubfifting together in the maf.; but flame is the fame 
degree of velocity in the part: ies diflipated and flying off in vapour : 
or, to ufe Sir ifaac Newton’s expreflion, flame is nothing elfe but a red 
hot vapour. See the article FLame.’ 

The feveral furprizing phaenomena of eleéfricity, are con- 
cifely given under that article,- and with move propriety than 
a long difcufiion of theories foraued of the nature of that not 
yet fufficiently known fubject: the experiments are here pro- 
perly co'lected for the eftablifhment of fucure principles, rather 
than hafty fyftems built on them, which may admit of contraver- 
fion. At theclofe, however, fome few laws are deduced, col- 
lected from Mr. Elicot, with general remarks by Mr. W atfon, 
which may be confirmed or not, as a farther knowledge may de- 
termine. 

UnderLoncirupe we have a clear view of this grand defide- 
ratum in navigation, with the leading principles to the afcertain- 
ing it; t oether with Mr. Ludlam’s account of the conftruction - 
of Mr. Harrifon’s celebrated time-piece calculated for this pure 
pofe ; which brings the fubject down to the prefent time, and 
will both amufe and inform ‘the curious inquirer. 

Among mechanical improvements is to be found a defcription 
of Mr, Erfkine’s admirable centrifugal machine fuc railing wa- 
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ter, the fimplicity and utility of which make it a valuable ac- 
quifition in a work of this nature. But itis impoflible to avoid 
noting, that this new principle of pump-work 1s not referred 
to from either Pump or PIsTon. 

The admiiion of fome articles of merit, or the proper confi- 
deration of particular fubjects, are, however, but partial degrees 
of excellence, not fufficient to eftablifh the reputation of the 
united work ; without an uniformity in execution and diftribu- 
tion, and without collateral ieferences to connect all fubjects 
depending on each other: a careful obfervance of the latter, 
cannot be too ftrongly recommended in fuch copious mixed un- 
dertakiigs. ‘ 

Among the trifling articles, may be ranked the Air ‘facket 
for fuftaining perfons in water, without the action of fwim- 
ming. This is defcribed as a kind of double leather jacker, to. 
be diftended with air through a brats {top cock : and the ule it 
is recommended for,.is for the faving a perfon if he has the 
misfortune of falling overboard. But are our failors to go con- 
ftan:ly thus ridiculoutly encumbered ? No; for the jacket muft 
be wet before it can be filled! So, when a failor falls overboard, 
he is tocall for his air jacket, and whether he can fwim or no, 
is to fill and acjuft it in the iea! A reference is made to CORK 
Facket, for a comparifon between the two inventions; and no 
{uch article is to be tound. 
¢\ Minute examination of every thing in fuch a work cannot 

ropofed ; what we have already done has carried us a great 
lenoth, but yet not too far confidering the nature of the work, 
the price to purchafers, and the plaulible profeflions and poft- 
tive aflurances of the undertakers, to fecure fubfcribers. We 
fhall only add,. refpe€ting mechanics, one of the moft confider- 
able objects, that from the redundancy of the plates, it may be 
prefumed: particular attention was paid to them, perhaps in 
fome re{pects more than was necefiary, for reafons already 
hinted ; efpecially if the deferiptions are amplified to the preju- 
dice of other fubjects. Mechanical profeftic ns, in general, are 
not upheld by books, but by the uninterrupted wants of man- 
kind; and if each trade or manufactu:e requires a courfe of 
practical initiation, and if our Auihors profefs themfelves in- 
debted tothe communications of artifans, it will not be pre- 
fumed that any one, for inftance, can commence Turner, merely 
from the references to two figures of a jl urner at his la‘he and 
wheel, which occupy one plate, or from the vicws of tie feveral 
kinds of Lathes under that ariicle, which fill half of another. 
The latter, in our opinion, were neceflary, and fufficient; for 
in fubjeéts of handicraft, the general principles of tne art are ail 
that books can be fuppofed to convey. - 

It would be fuperfuous to make a difplay of extenfive reading 
by a fhew of deteétion in tracing from what work the compuers 
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took this or that article. Such undertakings are avowedly col- 
Jcéted from whatever can furnifh the proper materials; and 
Chambers has fufficiently obviated this reproach in his modeft 
and judicious preface: he companes himfelf to a bee, and afks, 
* who ever bsought an aétion of trover or trefpafs againft that 
avowed freebooter ?? This diltinGion occurs, however, which 
will refer to what we hinted at the commencement of this ar- 
ticle, that the bee profits from the veneral productions of na- 
ture, fubfifts upon common, burt injures no particular pro- 
perty. “The compiler avails himfelf of the labours and inge- 
nuity of o:her men in works of art: if therefore he clandef- 
tinely pafles them for his own, it is a€tual piracy ; but if while 
he is collecting, he honettly declares at the end of his articles 
whoie property they are, hts reputation fuffers no injury in any 
point of view; he pays due acknowledgement to every author 
tor the liberty taken, and his own merit will be determined by 

the judement he fhews in feleciing, abridging, and arranging. 
Should apy one concerned think we have taken induttrious 
pains to depreciate this work, the plea we reft upon for 
our defence is, the obligation we are under, of pointing 
out the merits or demerits of new sublications: and, of a 
work which we cannot commend on the whole, it not only 
juflifies us to the Public, but even to the Authors, to exhibit 
the motives of our dilapprobation, ‘The decermination of every 
reader, for himielf, reits ultimately in his own judgment. N 
e 





Letters addreffed to his Highnefs the Prince of *****, containing 

omments on the lt ritings of the mofl eminent Authors who have 

been accufed of attacking tie Chriftian Religion. By M. Vol- 
taire. 8vo. 2s. Becket and Co. 


M R. Voltaire feems, in the decline of his age, and when he 
f a according to the courfe of nature, approaching the 
verge of another ftate, to have directed his whole attention to 
that one important fubjeat, the moft effential of all others to 
the great intereft of mankind,-—the fibje@ of religion.—* He 
could not better employ the remainder of his days,’ the pious 
reader will naturally fay, who is unacquainted (if fuch a reader 
is any where to be found) with the charafer of this celebrated 
wir, and of his numerous writings. But need we add, that 
Mr. Voltaire’s view in tettowing, of late, fuch unremitted at- 
tention on this very momentous fubje‘t, feems by no means 
confined to the narrow, contraéted end. of working out his own 
Salvation, with fear end trembling. No! his great aim is, the 
univerfal happinefs of mankind, both in this world and the 
World tocome. It is, indeed, the fame generaus, difinterefled 
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motive that ever influenced him, in all his writings on religion 
in general, or on Chriftianity in particular, viz. to open the 
eyes of the blind, and let us, poor deluded mortals, fee how 
erolsly we have been impofed on by priefts of all ages and per- 
{uafions, who have continually beguiled us with fi@itious revela- 
tions from above :--to fhew us, too, that we fhall remain as much 
in the dark as ever, unlefs we refolve to forfake all other lights, 
that we may be guided in the right way by the /wnzmous torch 
which he is fo good, in the excefs of his wifdom and benevolence, 
to hold out for our dire&tion. How much, how infinitely are 
we obliged to fo beneficent a Being ! : 

The prefent periormance is the tranflation of a piece pu- 
blifhed laft winter, (the title- page fays at Berlin) entitled Cata- 
logue Raifonné des Efprit Forts. His main defign, in this oblique 
attack on Chriftianity, feems to have been, to refcue the cha- 
racters of many free thinking writers from the obloquy which 
hath been caft on them by thofe who view their produétions 
with abhorrence. And in order to render this infidel affembly 
the more refpectable, he has cunningly introduced into their 
company, foe of the moft honoured names in literature: as 
Locke, Wollafton, Clarke, &c. Men whofe religious prin- 
ciples, and fincere attachment to the Chriftian faith, it would 
be the higheft abfurdity to queftion. *Tis true, he very grave'y, 
in his manner, vindicates them from the charge of favourin 
atheifm and infidelity: but who ever brought that charge again{ 
them? None, except a few Ignorants and Bigots of the Jaft 
century, and, it may be, the Roman Catholic clergy abroad: 
but it is an affront to the memories of thofe celebrated Chriftian 

hilofopher-, to attempt to defend them againft fuch adverfaries ! 

But the oddeft of our Author’s whims, is his producing Swift 
as a writer againit Chriftianity ; for Swift was rather a bigot, 
{to the church at leaft) than a freethinker! Mr. Voltaire, how- 
ever, abfurdly confiders him as an enemy to the Chriftian fcheme, 
from his Tale of a Tub: which is nororioufly a fatire on the 
churches of Rone and Geneva in particular, and not on the 
Chriftian religion itfelf. It is, on the contrary, a very high 
panegyric on the church of England, as approaching, in the 
writer’s opinion, the neareft, of all other churches, to the 
original gofpel purity and perfection. . 

He alfo atteSts to rank Dr. Warburton among the adverfaries 
of Chriftianity ; on account of his Divine Legation of Motes ; 
(which is, perliaps, as curious a paradox as any in the Divine 
Legation itfelf) and he falls upon this learned w:iter with parti- 
cular feverity,—as he never fails to do, whenever the bifhop 
comes in his way: but the letter relating to him is not inlerted 
ta this tanflation—which omiffion, we fuppof:, was intended 
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as a compliment from the tranflator, or the bookfeller, to his 
Jordfhip. 

Our Author’s account of the famous Vanini may be given as 
a {pecimen of his manner on commenting on the lives, charac- 
ters, and works of infidel, or reputed infidel writers. 

« May it pleafe your highnef-, in aniwer to your que'tions, as to the 
hiftory of Vantni, I connot do better than tranicribe here what is faid 
of him, in the fixth edition of a little work compoed by a fociety of 
men of letter:, and without reafon attriouted to a man of note. 

¢ Let us pafs over the whole {pace of time between the Roman re- 
publicand us. “The Romans, much more wife than ‘he Gieck, never 
perfecuted any phjlofopher for his op‘nions, It was not fo with the 
Barbrian nations who fucceeded to tic Roman empire. From the time 
that the Emperor Frederic II. had quarrels with the pope, he was ac- 
cufed of being an atheilt, and being the author of the book of The three 
Jmpcftors, in conjanéion with his chanceilor De Vineis. 

*¢ oes that great man, our chancellor de L’ Hopital, declare againft 

perfecutions? He was immediately accafed of atheifm. Homo dodtus 
fed verus Atheos, A jeluit, as much beneath Ariftopbanes, as Aiiopha- 
nes is beneath Homer; a wreich, whofe name ts become ridiculous even 
among the Komith fanatics themfelves, The Jefuit Garaffe, in a word, 
finds atheilts every where, for fo be calls all thofe againit whom he lets 
Inofe his rage of invective, He ealls Theodore Beza an atheift; It is 
he who has induced the public to error with regard to Vanini, 
_ The vnhappy end of Vanini does not move us to indignation and 
pity, like that of Socrates, becaufe Vanini was but a foreign pedant, 
without merit. However, Vanini was certainly no atheiit, as has beea 
pretended. He was precifely the contrary. 

‘© He was a poor Neapolitan prieft, by trade a preicher and a divine; 
a fierce difputant on the quiddities and univerfalities ; e¢ utrum chimera 
bambinans in vacuo pofet comedere fecundas intentiones. But as for any 
thing farther, he had not a vein in him that tended to atheiim, His 
notion of God is of the moft orthodox theo'oey, and the mot approved, 
—God is his own principle and end; parent of the one and of the other; 
auithout need of either ; eternal without exifting in time: for him there 
is neither paft no future: heis every where, and out of every thing ; go- 
werning every thing ; having created every thing ; immutable, infinite, 
auithout parts; bis willis his power, &c. 

«* Vanini valued himie.f on renewing that pure fentiment of Piato, 
embraced by verroes, that God had created a chain of beings from 
the leaft tothe preateft, of which the lait link was conneéed to his eter- 
nal throne: an idea, intra:h, more fublime than true, but which is as 
far from atheifm, as exiftence from nonentity. 

‘¢ He travelled to get bread, andto difpute; but unhappily, difpute 
is the road quite oppofite to that which leads to fortune ; they that take 
itare fure to make fo many trreconcileable enemies, as they find learned 
men or pedants againft whom they enter into argument. There was 
no other fource of Vanim’s misfortune: his warmth, and groftnefs of 
manners in difputing, brought upon him the hitred of certain divines ; 
and having had a quarr<] with one Francon, or Franconi, this Francon, 
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the friend of Vanini’s enemies, did not fail of accufing him of being an 
atheit that taught acheifm, : 

«© This Francon, or Franconi, with the help of fome witnefs, had the 
barbarity. at a confrontment, to maintain his charge. Vanini, under trial, 
being interrogated what he thought of the exiitence of God, an{wered, 
that he adored as the church did ; a God in three pe rions. Having 
taken up a ftraw, This ftraw, fays.he, i: enough tio prove that there is 
a Creator, Upon which he pronounces a remarkable fenfible difcourfe 
on vegetation, On motion, and on the neceiiity of a Supreme Being, 
without whom there could be no motion or vegetation. ; 

«© The prefident Gramnmiont, who was then at Tholoufe, relates this 
difcourfe in that hiftory of France of his, which is in thefe days fo pere 
featly forgotten : at the fame time this Grammont, from an unconceive- 
able prej.dice, pretends, that Vanini faid all this out of vanity, or out 
of fear, rather than from any inward perfuafion, 

‘+s But on what can this rath and atrocious judgment of the prefident 
Grammont be founded? On the face of Vanini’s anfwer it is evident 
that he ought to have been acquitted of the accufation of atheifm, But 
how came it that he was not? ‘This unfortunate priett dabbled alfo 
in phyfic. There was found in his apartment a live toad, which he kept 
in aveflel full of water, ‘They did not fail, on this, to accufe him of 
witchcraft; it was averred that this toad was the god he worfhipped ; 
they gave an impious fenfe to feveral paflages of his books, than which 
nothing is more eafy nor more common, by taking the objections for 
the anfwers, by a malignant con{tru¢tion of fome ambiguous phrate, 
or by poifoning an innocent expreflion. In fhort the faction that was 
opprefiing him, extorted fiom the judges a ientence that condemned 
this unfor:unatz man to Ceath. 

‘¢ To juftify this death, there was a necefflity of accufing this unhap- 
pv creature of whatever could be thought the molt horrid, The Minim, 
(Minimus,. indeed) Merfenne has pufhed the madnefs of calumny to 
fuch a degree, that he was not afhamea of faying in print, that Vanini 
had left Naples in comp.iny with twelve of his apottiles, to go and con- 
vert the world to atheifm. What a wretched piutul charge is this? 
How couldduch a poor man as he was, have a dozen of men at dis 
qages ? How coul. he have perfusded twelve Neapolitans to travel at 
a gicut expence to fpread every where this deteitable and fhocking 
doctrine, at the hazard of their lives? Would a king have power 
enouch to hire.twelve preachers of atheifm. No one before the Fa- 
ther Merienne had advanced fo enormous an abfurdity. But after him 
it has been repeated : ithas inteéted jou nais and hrilorical dictionaries ; 
and the world who loves any thing extraordinary, has, without exami- 
nation, believed this table,’ 

* Bayle himielf, in his Peufe’s diverfes, fpeaks of Vanini as of an 
atheiit:,.* He makes uiec*® bis pane ror an example to fupport his 
paradox that a faciety of atbeifis may fubfft s he affures us, that Vanini 
Was aman wry iegular in his morais, aud that he was the martyr of 
his philofophical opinion ; on both which points he is equally miftaken. 
The prieft Vanini acquaints us in his dialogues, compoied in imitation 
of Erafmus, that be had a miitrefs whole name Was ifabella, He wrote 
with the fame freedom that he lived; but he was no atheiit. 
‘“* A century 
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<* A century after his death, the learned La Cvoze, and a writer 
who took the name of Philalethes, undertook to jaftify him ; but as 
none concern themfelves about the memory of an unfortunate Neapo. 
os a very bad aathor, there are few that read thofe apologies for 

im,” 

* I thall add to thefe very fenfible reflexions, that in 1717 there was 
printed at London a Life of Vanini. It was dedicated to Lord North 
and Grey, and written by his chaplain, a French refugce. To give 
you an idea of his author of that life, it is enough to tell you, that he 
Jays, in it, a itrefs on the teftimony of the Jefuit Garafle, the moft ab- 
furd, and the moft infolent calumniator, and at the fame time the mot 
ridiculous writer that ever was among the Jefuits. Here follow the 
words of Garaffe quoted by the chaplain, and which, in faét, are to be 
found in the Carious Dofrixe of the Jefuit, p. 144. 

** As to Lucilio Vanini, he was a Neapolitan, a fellow of no ac- 
count, who had been a vagabond about Italy, to fpunge a livelihood, 
and ftrolled through a geod part of France, ia quality of pedant. This 
wicked rafcal being come to Gafcony in 1617, propofed to fow his tares 
to advantage, and to make a rich harveft of impiety, imagining that 
he had found there minds fufceptible of his tenets. He ufed to infinu- 
ate himfelf among the nobility, and make as free with their tables, 2s 
#f he had been a retainer of theirs, and familiarifed of old with the hu- 
sour of the country ; but he met with underitandings more ftrong, 
and more refolute in the defence of truth than he had imagined.” 

* What can your highnefs, after this, think of a life written upon 
fuch materials ? But what will furprize you moft is, that when this un- 
fortunate Vanini was condemned, there was not one of the books pro- 
duced to him, in which it has been imagined that the athei{m was con- 
tained for which he was condemned, All the books of this difaftrous 
Neapolitan were books of divinity and philofophy, printed with privi- 
lege and approbation of the doors of the faculty at Paris. His dia- 
logues, which are at this day made a handle of blame, and which can 
hardly be condemned for any thing but being dull and tirefome, were 
honoured with the greatef{ encomiums in French, in Latin, and even 
in Greek, Among thefe elogiums there is the remarkable one of a 
famous doétor of divinity at Paris. 

Vaninus, vir mente potens fophiceeque magifter 
Maximus, Italia decus &S nova gloria gentis. 
Thefe two verfes were afterwards imitated in French. 

Hoyneur del Italie, émule de la Grice, 
Vanini fait connoitre §S chérir fa Jageffe. 

But all thefe elogiums have been forgotten, and nothing remembered 
but that he was burnt alive. It muft be owned, that fometimes people 
are burnt on rather flight occafions. Witnefs, John Hufs, Jerom de 
Prague, the Counfellor Anne Dubosrg, Servetus, Antony, Urban 
Grandier, the Marfhallefs d’Ancre, Morin, and John Calas; witnefs 
that innumerable lift of unfortunates whom almoft all the feéts of Chrif- 
tians have, in their turns, caufed to perifh by fire, a horror unknown 
to the Perfians, to the Turks, to the Tartars, to the Indians, to the 
Chinefe, to the Roman republick, and to all the people of antiquity, 
and which will make our polterity bluth for their defcending fiom fuch 
execrable ancefors,’ 
| 8 His 
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His account of the Encyclopedia is really curious, and de- 


ferves a place in our Review: . 

‘ You afk me fome particulars of the Encyclopedia ; T obey your or- 
ders: This immenfe project was conceived by Meffieurs Dide:ot and 
D’Alembe't, two philofophers, who do honour to France: one of 
them has been diftinguifhed by marks of generofity from the emprefs 
of Raffia; the other by the refufal of a fplerdid fortune offered him by 
that emprefs, but which that very philofophy of his would not permit 
him to accept. ‘The Chevalier Jaucourt, of a family on which he 
himfelf refleéts a luftre, both by his vaft ftore of knowledye, and by his 
virtues, joined with thefe two men of literature, and fignalifed himfelf 
by an indefatigable labor. . . 

“They were affilted by the count of Heronville, lieutenant-general to 
the king of France, profoundly verfed in all the arts which are included 
in, or have affinity to, your great art of war; they had alfo the aid of 
the count of Treffan, another lieutenant-general, whofe various merits 
are univerfally acknowledged ; and of Monfieur de St. Lambert, who, 
making better verfes than Chapelle, has withal not gone the lefs deep 
into whatever relates to arms. ‘There are other general officers wha 
have furnithed excellent memorials on taétics. 

‘ This dictionary was alfo enriched, by able engineers, with every 
thing concerning the attack and defence of places. Prefidents and 
counfellors of parliament have furnifhed feveral articles on the civil law, 
In fhort, there is no fcience, no art, no profeffion of which the greateft 
maftcrs have not emuloufly contributed to make this di¢tionary a valu- 
able work. It is on earth the firft, and perhaps the lait example of 
fuch a confiderable number of men of fuperior worth, eagerly concur- 
ring, without intereft, without any private view, not even that of re- 
putation, (for fome have concealed themfelves) to form that immortal 
depofite of the treafures of human knowledge and underftanding. 

‘ This work was under the aufpices, and under the eyes of the count 
D’Argenfon, a miniiler of ftate, capable of underftanding it, and 
worthy of protecting ir. The porch of this prodigious edifice is a pre- 
liminary difcourfe, compofed by Monfieur D’Alembert. I dare aver, 
that this difcourfe, which received the applaufe of all Europe, ap- 
peared fuperior to the method of Defcartes, and equal to the beft of 
the illuftrious Chancellor Bacon’s writings on this fubje&t. If in the 
body of the dictionary itfelf there are fome frivolous articles, and others 
that favor more of the declaimer than of the philofopher ; this fault is 
abundantly repaired by the prodigious quantity of profound and ufeful 
articles. The editors could nct well retufe certain young adventurers, 
who hada mind to exhibit, in this colle&tion, their produétions in 
company with the mafter-pieces of great men, Ann over-politenefs was 
the caufe of great injury to this work; it is tne faloon of Apollo, in 
which indifferent painters have fometimes mixed their paintings with 
thofe of a Vanloo, and a Lemoine. But your highnefs will, doubtlefs 
have obferved, that this colie&ion is precifely the severfe of other col- 
a that is to fay, that the good is greatly predominant over the 

You will eafily think that, in fuch a town as Paris, fuller as it is of 
men of literature than ever were Athens and Rome, thofe who 
were not admitted into this important undertaking, fet themfelves 
again it, ‘The Je‘uits began; they had wanted to be employed on 
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the articles of theology, and had been refufed, This was enough for 
them to accufe the Encyclopedifts of irreligion ; that was a thing in 
courfe, ‘The Janfenifts, feeing that their rivals had founded the alarm, 
did not remain quiet. They were in fome meafure engaged to fhew 
mcre zeal, than thofe whom they had fo much reproached for their 
ealy mcrality. 

* As the Jefuits exclaimed againft the impiety of the work, the Jan. 
fenifts howled at it. There happened to be a convu!fionary, or con. 
vulfionift, one called Abraham Chaumeix, who lodged an accufation 
in form, intitled, Prejugés legitimes contre L’ Enciclopedie, or, Jutt Pre. 
judices againft the linclyclopedia, of which the firtt volume had fcarce § 
appeared ; It was a ftrange aflemblage this of the word prejudice, which f 
properly fignifies illufion; and the word ju, which belonys only to | 
what is reafonable. He carried, however, “his moft unjuft prejudices fo | 
far as to fay, that if the poifon did not appear in the firft volume, it § 
would, doubtlefs, be perceived in the following ones; which was as 
much as to render the Encyclopedifts guilty not of what they had faid, 
but of what they would fay. 

‘ As witneffes are neceffary in a criminal procefs, he produced Sr, | 
Auguftin and Cicero; and thefe witneffes were fo much the more un- | 
exceptionable, for that it could not be fufpefted, that Abraham Chau- | 
meix had any the lealt acquaintance with them. The cries of fome, 
poffeffled with a fpirit of malignancy, joined with thofe of this fenfele& | 
wretch, excited a perfecution that lafted but too long: yet, what came 


of itatlength? ‘That happened which happened to found philofophy, | 


to the emetic, to the circulation of the blood, to inoculation: All } 
thefe were for a time profcribed, and have at length triumphed over © 
iznorance, flupidity, and envy; the di€tionary of the Encyclopedia, 
notwithitanding i its faults, {till fubfifts, and Abraham Chaumeix is gone | 
to hide his rage at Mofcow. It is faid the emprefs has compelled him | 
to cood manners ; if fo, it is one of the prodigies of her reign.’ e 

Were it not that we are obliged, by our limits, to put a fhort | 
period to this article, we fhould take fome notice of Mr. de | 
Voltaire’s chapter, or letter, concerning the Jews; whom he | 
reprefents as the moft formidable enemies of Chriftianity.— | 
There are other parts of his work which are notable enou; oh in | 
their way ; and, in partic ular, his account of French and Ger: | 
man freethinking writers is very entertaining. As to the piece | 
annexed to the letter ‘5, entitled A fecret Pr ject pi cfented to the E-m- | 
percr Muftatha III, &c. By Ali Ben Abdalla, Bafha of Cairo, | 
we take it for granted it is merely the work of the Bafha of | 
Ferney, and prefented by him, not to an Emperor of the Mulficl- | 
mans, but to the Marchand-Libraire who has the honour of | 
conducting thefe letters from the hand of the ingenious writer te 
the hands of the public. 

With regard to the tranflation, it is pretty exaé& to the fenfe 
of the original ; but the ftyle, as our readers muft have obferved, 
from the fpecimens ¢ given, is fomewhat ftiff, and, in feveral places, 
the language is barcly Englifh: yet, on the whole, this piece is} 
better tranflated than mar yy of thofe with which the public is {0/ 


plentifully fupplicd from France. G. § 
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h 
th An Inquiry into the Doctrine lately propagated, concerning Attach- 
arm, ments of Contempt, the Alteration of becords, and the Court 
fhew Star chamber. Upon the Principles of Law, ant the Confiitution, 
their particularly as they relate to Profecutions for Libels. (bith Notes, 
References, and Obfervaticns. By an Englith Confticutional 
me Crown Lawyer. 4to. 55s. boards. Williams. 1769. 
ation HE Addrefs, Infcription, or Dedication, whatever it be 
Pre. T called, to this /rguiry, will probably be a fufficient {pe- f 
ane, 7 cimen to enable the fentible and diipafionate part of our Readers ' 
shich to judge of the merit of the work. It runs in thefe words: 
ly rs ‘ To the twelve hundred and ninety-:wo freeholders, of the 
“4 loyal county of Middlefex 3 to the twelve hundred and forty- 
onan feven liverymen of the loyal city of London, who polled for Joha 
faid, § Wilkes, Efquire, at the general election in March 1768 ; to 
thofe defenders and prefervers of the laws and cont{titution of 
d St, § their country, and of the rights and liberties of their fellow fub- 
> Uns | jects, whofe names are inrolled in letters of gold, as a memorial 
hau- J to the prefent and future ages, that whoever is above the law, 
rye cl will, in the end, find themfelves miftaken,—are the following 
i | fheets infcribed, dedicated, and addrefled, by an Englifh Con- 
phy, | ftitutional Crown Lawyer. ; 
All f Had not this Conftitutional Crown Lawyer taken pains to 
over | make us acquainted with his country, we fhould as foon have 
edia, | taken him for a native of the Terra Jncognita, as have fuppoied 
gone | him an Engli/hman: for whatever may be determined with re- 
Lim | gard to his knowlege of the Jaws of his country, he will cer- 
: tainly be pronounced a ftranger to its language. For example, 
hort | we are told that 
r. de © Whoever 1s above the law, will, in the end, find THEM- 
n he | SELVES miftaken.’? Now we are much mittaken if. this is not 
Yor) _what a grammarian would call a fae concord, for which a 
h MY {chool-boy would fuffer the lafh.—But though it is not Englith, 
ere | it may be fenfe: let us try therefore if we can difcover it, though 
n1ece F the fearch is difficult ; ‘* For,” as Pope fays, ** true no-mean- 
Lm | ing puzzles more than wit.” Now it would puzzle any mortal 
Git0, to conceive wherein a man who is above the law can find him- 
1a of | {elf miftaken. Perhaps this Lawyer means that whoever at- : 
icl- : tempts to be above the law, will in the end find himfelf mif- 
ur of taken. But the folution of this knotty paflage we leave to 
cr t@ deeper commentators. 
| ‘To them likewife it muft be left:to determine who are thefe 
fenfe Defenders and Pr fervers of the laws, &c. of their country, and 
ved, the rights and liberties of their fellow fubjecis, whofe names are 
ACES, | inrolled in letters of gold. They furely cannot be the twelve 
ce IS hundred and odd freeholders of Middlefex, and the twelve bun- 
is fo} dred and odd liverymen of London. As to the former, it is 
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difficult to imagine with what propriety they can be called the 
preferversof the liberties of their fellow fubjects, when they were 
not able to preferve the liberty of their chofen patriot, who was 
foon condemned to durance vile, where be ftill remains ; though 
not one of the twelve hundred and ninety-two can plead igno- 
rance of his confinement, fince he fo often addrefles them 
from the place of his involuntary abode. Much lefs can the 
twelve hundred and forty feven liverymen be ftiled Prefervers of 
our laws and liberties, &c. when they could not even obtain the 
privilege of appointing the patriot whom they chofe to be the 
champion cf their own and the public liberty. As to their 
names, which, according to this Dedicator, are inrolled in Ict- 
ters of gold, we know not where this fplendid inrolment is to 
be found. Indeed fome of them may perchance have been 
churchwardens, in which cafe their names may be feen in 
golden Jeiters on the pannel of a church-pew. But fheuld this 
conjecture be right, we candidly acknowledge that it will not 
go ‘ar towards folving this nodus inexplicabilis: we therefore 


_ leave it with thofe more profound commentators, to whom we 


have referred the knotty paflage in the foregoing page. 

We would not however, by any thing we have faid, be un- 
derftood to throw any ridicule on the eleors of London and 
Middlefex who polled for Mr. Wilkes. We. hope and truft 
that they cave their votes according to the dictates of their judg- 
ment and confcience: fo far as they were thus influenced, 
whatever may be thought of the object ‘of their choice, they ne- 
verthelefs deferve public applaufe for their fpirit and integrity. 

But certain we are that the fentelefs culogium of this: fulfome 
Panegyrift muft be offenfive to every man whofe zeal has not 
got the better of his common fenfe. 

It cannot be expected that we fhould enter into a formal cri- 
ticifm of a work ufhered in by /uch a dedication. That would 
be too vile a drudgery. Suffice it to fay, that after the dedica- 
tion comes a preface; after the preface, an introduétion ; and 
after the introduction, we have a /farrage of nonfenfe in ano- 
ther form. In fhort, the whole is a wretched piece of patch- 
work, put together, by the help of indexes, from various law- 
books, and eked out by paltry annotations, worthy only of the 
text. Among other matter foitted ; in without any other mean- 
ing than to lengthen out the volume, is a long quotation in 
French and Englifh, from the memorials of ‘the Chevalier 
D’Eon, which has no mote to do with the fubject, than if the 
Compiler had quoted a ftanza from Chevy-Chace, or a ftave 


from Sternhold and Hopkins. Ri-d: 
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Inftru€tions to the Commiuffioners appointed to frame a new 

"On " he for the Ruffian apie : conte by her denperial 
Majefty Catharine II, Emprefs of all the ee: To which 
eps « Difeipion of the Maer of Opening the Com 
miffion, with the Order and Rules for electing the Commiffioners. 
Tranflated from the Original, in the Kappes Language. ty 
Michael Tatifcheff, a Ruffian Gentleman ; and publithed by 
Permiffion. 4t0, 105. 6d. Boards. Jefferys. 1768. 


T muft afford the higheft fatisfaGtion to every friend of hu- 
i manity, to obferve the progrefs towards civilization which is 
happily adwvemciag in thofe parts where flavery and barbaiifm 
have hitherto. difgraced and mortified the human fpecies: and 
it refleéts the greateft honour on the Ruffian adminiftration, 
that the plan of political improvement now before us, is not 
extorted by neceffity, nor dictated by thofe fortuitous accidents 
which occafion fudden revolutions; but flowed gratuitoufly from 
thofe, who might be fuppofed to be moft interefted in keeping 
the people in a ftate of fervility and oppreffion. 

Though the compiler of this new code may not have given 
the Ruffians the beft body of laws which might have been framed, 
yet pethaps, like the Sains legiflator, he may have given 
them the beft fyftem they are capable of receiving. 

There are many propofitions, however, in this code, to which 
they who are well acquainted with the true principles and be- 
neficial effects of liberty, will not readily accede. 

‘ The fovereign of Ruffia,’ fays the compiler, ‘ is abfolute; 
for there is no other authority but that which centers in his 
fingle perfon, that can act with a vigour proportionate to the 
extent of fuch a vaft dominion.’ 

‘ Every other form of government,’ it is added, * would not 
only have been prejudicial to Ruifia, but would even have proved 
Its intire ruin.’ 

‘ Another reafon,’ he fubjoins, * is; That it is better to be 
fubfervient to the laws under one matter, than to be fubfer- 
vient to many.’ 

Whether an abfolute fovereignty is the beft form of govern- 
ment for the empire of Ruffia, it is not-our bufinefs to enquire : 
but we will venture, by the way, to exprefs our doubt, whether 
there is a kingdom on earth, to which an abfolute govern- 
ment is, or can be permanently favourable. As to the propo- 
fition, that it is better to be fubfervient to the laws under one 
matter, than to be fubfervient to many, it is fo vague and indeter- 
minate, that it is not eafy to afcertain the writer’s meaning. Thus 
much we will venture to fay, that where the legiflative and execu- 
tive powers are centered in the fame perfon, or, in other words, 
Rey. Jan, 1769. D 1 where 
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where there is one abfolute mafter, the people may more pro- 
perly be confidered as fubjeét to his will, than fubfervient to the 
laws ; their legal. rights ‘have a precarious dependence on his 
perfonal virtue: andthe only people who can with propriety 
be deemed fubfervient to the laws, are thofe who live under a 
mixed government, where the laws cannot be altered without 
their own confent and concurrence, nor difpenfed with by any 
fovereign prerogative. 

As.to the plan of this code of laws, it is, on the whole, 
mild and liberal: in truth, however, there is no great merit 
in this compilation, fince what is moft valuable in it is copied 
nearly verbatim from fome eminent political writers, efpecially 
Montefquieu, Beccaria, &c. &c. intermixed with new matter, 
here and there, which is fometimes over-refined, and fometimes 
altogether trifling. 

Among other things this lawgiver lays it down as a principle 
that ¢ a citizen deferves death, when he has violated the public 
fecurity fo far as to have taken away, or attempted to take away, 
the life of another.” Now though we are perfuaded that an 
offender merits death for having taken away the life of another, 
becaufe he has thereby put it out of his power to make any repa- 
ration, yet we are far from being fatisfied that the attempt fhould 
in like manner be punifhed capitally; fince, in that cafe, no 
room is left for remorfe to operate, which fometimes checks 
the guilty from proceeding to the laft extreme ; not to mention 
the difficulty of determining what fhall be conftrued an attempt 
to kills which muft fomewhere leave a very dangerous power of 
interpreting with refpect to moral intentions. In fhort, a croud 
of objections occur to a provifion of this kind, which the rea- 
der’s fagacity: will anticipate. 

The following extract merits animadverfon—* We may 
term laws the means by which people are united together, and 
protected: in fociety, and without which, fociety would be dif- 
folved and ruined. 

‘ It was not fufficient to eftablifh thefe means, which became 
a depo/ite to fociety : .it- was requifite, at the fame time, to fup- 
port them. Punifhments were inftituted for the violators of 
them. 

« Every ptinifhment is unjuft, when it is not effentially ne- 
ceflary to preferve this depofite entire. 

‘ ‘the firlt confequence of thefe original rules is this: that 
the right of determining the refpective punifhment for crimes 
appertains fo’ely to the laws, and-that the legiflator, as repre- 
finitative of the whole: fociety, and having the entire power 
depofited 1 in-his own hands, has the fole right of making penal 
laws. ‘Hence it again follows, that the judges and adminiftra:- 
bers, as being thenfelves no more than a vn of the fociety, 
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cannot with juftice, nor under pretence of the general good, 
jnfict a punifhment upon any other member of the focicty, 
which has not been exprefsly appointed by the Jaws. 

¢ Another confequence is, that a fovereign, who is the re- 
prefentative, and pofleffes the whole power for the defence of the 
community, can, by his own authority, publifh general penal 
laws, to which every member in the fociety is amenable; but he 
ought to abftain from fitting as judge him/felf. “Therefore he 
ought to appoint other perfons, who thould judge according ta 
the laws. | 

¢ The third confequence is, if the feverity of punifhment 
fhould not have been already over-ruled by the beneficent virtue 
of compaffion for mankind, this confideration alone, that it +s 
ufelefs, would fuffice to abolifh it; which ferves for proof, that 
it is unjuft. 

¢ The fourth confequence is, that judges, in criminal cafes, 
can have no right to interpret penal laws ; for this reafon only, 
that they are not legiflators. Who they fhould be the lawful 
interpreter of them? I anfwer, the fovereign, and not the 


judge; for the duty of a judge confifts only in examining 


clofely, whether a man has, or has not committed fuch a fact, 
contrary to the law. 

‘ Ajudge, in every criminal cafe whatfoever, ought only to 
form a judgment in his own mind by a /yl/sgi/m, in which the 
firft propofition lays down the general law; the fecond declares, 
whether the action in queftion is conformable to, or repugnant 
to that law; and the conclufion confifts either in the acquittal, 
or punifhment of the party accufed. If the judge himfelf is 
conftrained, by the obfcurity of the laws, to make more than 
one fyllogifm in criminal cafes, then all will be obfcure and un- 
certain.’ 

Here is fome good fenfe and benevolence, mixed with a great 
deal of fallacy and abfurdity. What is faid of the feverity or 
punifhments is juft and benevolent: but if the fovereign pot- 
fefies the whole power of publifhing penal laws, and if more- 
over he is the only Jawful interpreter of thofe laws, we would 
not give a fraw for Ruffian liberty. Should the wind fhift 
into a gloomy corner, the caprice of this abfolute fovereign 
may lead him to expunge this fair and gentle code, and to (ub- 
ftitute Dracc’s in the room of it. As to the laft fentence, we 
acknowledge that it is much too profound aad fyllogiftical, for 
our comprehenfion. 

Phe following obfervations concerning the reftriGtions of pi r- 
fonal liberty, are too good to be omitted : a 

* There is a. difference between takinz into cuftody, and 
fhutting up in prifon. ; 
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¢ Totake a man into cuftody is nothing more, than to guard 
the perfon of a citizen accufed of fome dangerous crime, until 
it can be difcovered, whether he is guilty or not ; confequently, 
confinement ought to be as fhort, and as gentle as poffible; a 
limited time ought to be fixed for it, proportioned to the time re- 
quite for preparing the procefs to be laid before the judges. 
The ftri€tnefs of the confinement ought to be no greater, than 
what is neceflary to prevent the efcape of the offender, or for 
the difcovery of proofs of the crime alledged againft him. 
The affair therefore ought to be finally determined as foon as 
pofible. 

¢ The man, who has been under confinement, and after- 
wards cleared himfelf of what was laid to his charge, ought not 
to be /ubject? to infamy. Amongft the Romans, we fee that citi- 
zens, who had been accufed in court even of capital crimes, 
yet were honoured, and raifed to the principal pofts in the ftate, 
after they had proved their innocence. 

‘ The confinement of a prifon is the confequence of the 
final determination of the judges, and ferves inftead of punith- 
ment. 

¢ We ought not to confine in the fame place, 1ft, him, who 
is accufed of a crime upon /u/pician only ; 2dly, he, who is 
convidted , 3dly, he, who is condemned. Ue who is charged on 
sufpicion, is kept only in cuftody, and the other two are con- 
fined in prifon, But this imprifonment will be only a part of the 
punifhment to ove of them; but the ctfer muft fuffer the punifh- 
ment it/elf he is condemned to. 

‘ To be taken into cuftody is not to be confidered as a pu- 
nifhment, but as an expedient to fecure the perfon of a citizen 
accufed : which expedient aflures him, at the fame time, of 
liberty, if he be not really guilty. 

‘« To be put under arreft by the articles of war, is no difho- 
nour to any member of the military corps. It ought to be the 
fame among the citizens, with refpcct to cruzl confinement. 

‘ The detaining a perfon under confinement changes into 
imprifonnent, if the party accufed fhould be found gutity; con- 
jequently there fhould be diferent places of confinement fer all 
three.’ 

There is great truth likewife in the following reflection: 

‘ If there be two crimes, which injure the community wne- 
guahy, and yet receive equal punifhment; then the unequal dif- 
tribution of the punifhment will produce this /trange contradic- 
tion, very little noticed by any ons, though it frequently hap- 
pens, that the /aws will punifh crimes, which proceed from the 
laws themfelves.’ 

This which the writer fays has been little noticed by any one, 
has been remarked in exprefs terms by Montefquieu; and it is 
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much to be jamented that it has never hitherto been corrected ; 
for the confequence of this ftrange inequality is particularly in- 
‘urious in the criminal Jaws of this country. 

What is faid concerning trade, is obfcure, if not nonfen- 
fical. ‘¢ Affairs relating to trade will hardly admit of the delay 
occafioned by judicial formalities. ‘They are actions produced 
every day in commerce, from which others of the /ame nature 
muft every day invariably follow. They ought therefore to be 
every day decided. ‘The cafe is quite different with refpect to 
temporal affairs, which chiefly influence future events, and which 
happen but rarely. We generally marry but once; we do not 
make our wills, or begucath gifts every day, and we can be of 


age but once. 
What temporal here ftands oppofed to, we are at a lofs to con- 


jeQure. As to marrying and bequeathing of gifts, they undoubtedly 


indicate the will of an agent, but deing of age is certainly no 
act of our own. 

We are by no means fatisfied with the matter contained in 
the chapter concerning inheritances. It is faid that * The 
order of inheritances is founded upon the principles of the po- 
litical or civil law, and not upon the law of nature. 

The divifion of property, the laws refpecting this divifion, 
and the inheritance after the death of him who made this di- 
vilion, could not have been regulated otherwife than by the 
community, and confequently by the political or civil law. 

¢ The natural law enjoins the fathers to nourifh and edu- 
cate their children, but does not oblige them to make them 
their heirs. 

‘ For inflance, a father who has brought up his fon to fome 
art or handicraft trade, by which he can earn his bread, ma 
enrich him more by that means, than if he fhould leave him 
his fmall property, which might only ferve to make him idle and 
lazy. 

ol is true that political or civil order often requires, that 
children fhould inherit after their fathers, but does not always 
infift upon it. 

‘ This rule is general. To bring up their children, is an 
obligation of the law of nature; but to give them their inheri- 
tance, is the regulation of politica] or civil law.’ 

We are apt to fufpe& that there is fome fallacy in this kind of 
reafoning. Confidering inheritance, as a technical term denot- 
ing a mode of fucceffion, it is certainly of political inftitution, but 
the right of fucceffion itfelf feems to be derived from the daw of 
nature. 

_If itis admitted that the natural law enjoins fathers to nou- 
rith and educate their children, where, it may be afked, does 
this obligation end ? bal if the father dies before the child 
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is capable of providing for itfelf: or, what if the child, from 
any natural incapacity, fhould never be in a condition to pro- 
cure its own fubfiftence: is the parental obligation, in thefe 
cafes, diflolved ? Nay, even allowing the child, at the time 
of its father’s death, to be of ability to provide for itfelf, do 
not the feelings of nature direct the parent to meliorate the 
child’s condition? 

The inftance here produced to fhew that parents are not 
under an obligation to make their children their heirs, fcarcely 
deferves aferious notice. Becaufe a fon left unpravided for may 
enrich himfelf by fome art or trade,—becaufe the bequcit of 
fome {mall property may make him idle and lazy,—therefore it is 
taken for granted that this may be, mujibe: for furely no man 
would ferioufly attempt to prove a duty not to be obligatory, 
by fhewing that the difcharge of it may de injurious, or that the 
neglect of it may be beneficial. This kind of reafoning would 
prove too much: for it might as well be contended that pa- 
rents are not enjoined by the natural Jaw to nourifh their chil- 
dren, becaufe by affording them nourifhment, they may only 
preferve thofe lives which their children may be doomed to pals 
in mifery, or which they may employ to the prejudice and de- 
{truGlion of their fellow creatures. 

Granting however, that a fon left deftitute may enrich him- 
felf more by art or trade, and that a {mall portion of property 
may render him idle, yet how does this inffance prove that a, 
father is under no obligation to make him his heir? The father 
muft leave his property behind him, and he muft bequeath it 
either to thofe who are unprovided for, or to fuch as have al- 
ready a fubliftence. If he bequeaths it to the former, the 
fame apprehenfions of promoting idlenefs, in fhort the fame 
fuppohtions which difluade him from making his fon his heir, 
operate as ftrongly againit the ftranger ; and, in fuch an equal 
cafe, nature directs him to prefer his fon: if, on the other hand, 
he leaves his property to the latter, then, by adding a fuper- 
fluity to a fubliftence already procured, the probability of en- 
couraging idlene(s is ftill ftronger ; fo that no reafonable motive 
remains for ditinheriting his fon. 

The claim of the child in this cafe is fo ftrong, that there 
is no arguing againit it without being hurried into inconfiftence, 
which this writcr is, manifeitly, in the following paffages: he 
tells us, that— | 

¢ The antient laws of Athens did not allow a citizento make 
awiil: Solon permitted every citizen to doit, except thofe who 
had children. 

‘ But the Roman legiflators, over-awed by the imaginary 
power of a father, permitted them to make wills even prejudi- 
cial to their children, 

‘It 
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< It muft be acknowledged, that the antient Jaws of the 
Athenians were more confonant to good fenfe than the laws of 
the Romans.” 

Why were the Athenian laws more confonant to good fenfe 
than thofe of the Romans? and how, on this writer’s prin- 
ciples, could the permiflion given to parents, by the Roman 
laws, be prejudicial to their children? If the parent was not 
obliged to make them his heirs, becaufe they might enrich 
themfelves more by trade, and that by leaving them his {mall 
property, he may make them idle, where is the prejudice done 
to them? Does not the writer fee that the very idea of 
doing prejudice to another by the omiflion of any act in theie 
favour, prefuppofes an antecedent obligation enjoining the per- 
formance of that act? But his inconfiftence is ftill more glaring 
in the following fentence : 

‘ The daughters among the Romans were excluded from in- 
heriting by will; for this reafon, they provided for them by 
fraud under a falje name. ‘I'his law conftrained people either 
to make themfelves infamous, or to violate the laws of nature, 
which inculcate in us the love ofour children. Thefe are cafes 
which ought carefully to be avoided in conftructing laws.’ 

Where, it may be atked, was the v7a/ation of the law of na- 
ture in excluding them from inheriting, if inheritance is merel 
a regulation of political law, and parents are under no obliga- 
tion to make their children their heirs? Such are the abfurdi- 
ties and contradictions into which men are betrayed, when they 

oppofe the fubtleties of a {peculative fyftem, againft the genuine 
feelings of nature. 

To the following refletions, however, we can have no ob- 
jetion ; and as they refpect the higheft political crime a citizen 
can be guilty of, we could with to fee the fpirit of them adopt- 
ed be the legiflators of this country : 

To denominate an aétion high treafon, which is abfolutely 
nst fo, is a moft flagrant abufe of the law. A law of the Ro- 
man Emperors profecuted thofe as guilty of /acrileze, who 
queftioned the merit of any perfon to whom they thought proper 
Pig give an employment, and confequently condemned them to 

ie. 

‘ Another law declared thofe guilty of high treafon, who 
coined falfe money ; but they are to be confidered as no more 
than robbers of the ftate. Thus the ideas of things, different 
in om nature, are confounded. 

To affix the name of high treafon to a crime of a different 
nature, is only to leflen the horror for the crime of high- 
treafon. 

* A Roman governor wrote word to an emperor, that a pro- 
cels was preparing againft ajudze for high-treafon, who had pro- 
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nounced a fentence contrary to the ordinances of that emperor 
the emperor replied, that, in his reign, the crimes of indirec? 
high-treafon were not to be admitted in courts of judicature. 

¢ There was alaw among the Romans, which ordained, that 
whoever fhould throw any thing, though by accident, againft 
the images of the emperors, fhould be punifhed as guilty of 
high-treajon. 

¢ There was a law in England, which declared all thofe 
guilty of high-treafon who fhould foretell the death of the king. 
in the laft illnefs of that king, no phyfician dared to inform 
him of the danger he was in: we may prefume, that they acted 
in the fame manner with refpect to the cure. 

¢ A man dreamed that he killed a king: that king ordered 
him to be put to death, declaring that he would not have 
dreamed of it in the night, if he had not often meditated upon 
it in the day time. ‘This was a terrible act of tyranny ; for 
though he had even intended it, yet he had not attempted to put 


his defign in execution. “The laws are not obligcd to punifh 


any act but external or overt acts only. 

¢ When a great number of crimes were included in the term 
high-treafon, it became unavoidably meceflary to di/fingui/h and 
proportion the punifhment to the nature of the refpective crime ; 
it was therefore, at laft, decreed, that no crimes fhould be 
deemed high-treafon, but thofe which indicated an intention againtt 
the life and fecurity of the fovereign, and againft the ftate and 
fuch like; to which crimes they annexed the fevereft punifh- 
ment.’ 

Thefe obfervations, for which the writer is beholden to 
Montefquieu, are founded on principles ot juttice, lenity, and 
jound policy. 

We fhall clofe this article with the following fentiments, 
which at this time feem peculiarly to merit the attention of every 
honeft and fentible citizen, whofe opinion and example may 
have influence with the public: 

* The fundamental principles of a government are not only 
corrupted, when they extinguifh that idea of the ftate ingrafted 
in the minds of the people by the law, which may be termed 
the equality prefcribed by the laws; but eventhen, when this idea 
of equality thail take root in the people, and grow to /uch a 
pitch of licentioufnets, that every one aims at being egual to 
him, who js ordained by the laws to rule over him, 

‘ If they do not fhew refpect to the /overeign, to the courts o 
judicature, and to governors; and if they do not refpect the an- 
tient, neither will they refpeét fathers, nor mothers, nor mafiers 5 
and the ftate infenfibly will run to ruin. 

¢ When the fundamental principles of government are cor- 
rupted, then the regudations introduced in it are termed bardpips, 
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or feverities. The eftablifhed rules are termed reffraints ; what 
was caution before, is now termed fear. The property of parti- 
cular perfons conftituted, in former times, the wealth of the 
wpe, but now the wealth of the people becomes the inheritance 
of particular perfons, and the love of their country vanifhes. 

‘ In order to preferve the fundamental principles of a well-re- 

ulated government inviolate, the ftate ought to be fupported 
in its prefent grandeur ; and this ftate will fall to decay, if its 
fundamental principles fhould be altered. 

‘ There are two kinds of corruption ; the firft is, when the 
laws are not obferved ; the fecond when the fatws are fo bad, that 
they corrupt themfelves 5 and the evil then is incurable 5 becaufe 
the remedy of the evil is to be found only in itfelf.’ 

It is needlefs to point out how ftrongly thefe reflections, which 
are borrowed almoft in the words of Montefquieu, are applica- 


ble to the prefent times. R 
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The national Debt no national Grievance; or the real State of the 
Nation, with Refpect to its civil and religious Liberty, Com- 
merce, Public Credit, and Finances. Interfperfed with critical 
Remarks on a Pamphlet lately publifhed, intitled, The Prejent 
State of the Nation; to which are added, Proposals for improv- 
ing the public Revenue, and for providing a Fund for the Exi- 

encies of War, without laying additional Taxes on the Public. 
Addreffed to the People of England. Bya Financier. 8vo. 
2s. od. Wilkie. 1768. 


HE firft claim that writers have to the attention of the 
public, arifes from the importance of the fubje& on 
which they profefs to treat; the next, depends on the merit 
and validity of their arguments, As no author can form fu- 
perior claims, and muft abide this teft; when at the outfet of 
a new performance, we find the writer complain that * this na- 
tion is as much overrun with fcriblers, as Egypt was formerly 
with flies and locufts,’—he is felf-condemned in his arrogance, 
by adding tothe fwarm. However, though this efcape of pe- 
tulance may not be fufficient to overcome the curiofity of attend- 
ing to a work with fo paradoxical a title, it certainly will not 
fecure a prepoficffion in the author’s favour, among his brother 
flies, whofe numbers might have appeared formidable to one 
who joined them in fo ill a humour. But familiar as we are 
with thefe infe&ts of all fpecies, we fhall overlook his manner 

of taking wing, to watch for the object of his flight. 
_ To infift on the author’s view of private emolument, in- 
timated in the account he gives of himfelf, p. 24, 25. might 
indeed bring us back again, but this would appear invidious ; 
Jet us with him all the fuccefs he may deferye as a man, and as 
a 
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a member of the community; but as a writer, ‘his private af. 
fairs are foreign to the confideration of his political reafoning, 

The pofitions maintained in this performance are premifed in 
the enfuing extract : , 

‘ In the following fheets, I fhall endeavour to fix the ftandard of 
Britifh freedom or true liberty, on the bafis of our excellent conftitu. 
tion, and to give you a teft for the trial of true Patriotifm, by which 
you * may examine your own pretenfions to the exalted charaéter of Pa- 
triots, and the claims of thofe’ who have bafked in the fun-fhine of 
your favour, and have been jutily termed the ido!s of the people. 

* Allour public misfortunes, which after all, are eafier to be rcme- 
died, than fome of our great men are willing to own, owe their origin, 
to your amazing credulity. The objec of this addrefs is to undeccive 
you—to proclaim aloud—=that you area deluded people— and, however 
itrange it may appear,——boldly to maintain, for your comfort—that the | 
exiitence of the renowned Britifh empire—as an independent free ftate, ¢ 
isin no manner of dange, ;-—that fhe itill preferves,—(and long may | 

, Abe SFlerve !)—her credit and influence with the flates of Europe; 
—that her public credit, with refpect to her loans and funds, is buils 
on a permanent foundaticn, if rightly upheld and properly managed ;— 
that her national debt, is not any national grievance ;—that her finances 
may be fpeedily emeliorated—her national ftrength recruited—and her 
natural enemy be called to reafon, and commanded to keep the peace, 
whenever fhe fhall feem difpoled to violate it.’ 

This is welcome news! but we fincerely hope no plan -of 
conduct may be haitily formed on fuch a flattering idea of po- 
litical fecurity: we are induced to exprefs this with, as the 
reprefentation juft given is framed by a writer who between 
pages 8 and 14. gives two contradictory reafons for the late fre- 
quent changes of our miniftr,. “lhe firft reads thus : 

‘ A quick fuccefiion of adminiftrations which you have loedly com- 
plained of, is a fure proof that the errors and blunders of the king’s 
fervants are not countenanced; for when they have been difcovered, a 
semoval has generally fucceeded; and I know no other conftitational 
yemedy ; for | believe it would furpafs the wifdom of Solomon, in this 
degenerate age, to fix at once on a miniitry, equally blef with fkill in 
public affairs, with humility, affability, and integrity, and poffefied of 
fuch fortunes and honours, as fhould render them deaf to the calls of 
ambition oravarice, and above the fhameful practice of making ttipu- 
Jations for themfelves and children, for their fervices to their country. 
What means then are left, but reiterated trials to fix virtue, ability or 
integrity, in every department of adminiltration? If thefe trials have 
been t:equently repeated, and as oiten failed, afcribe it to the frailty 
of hnman nature, and to the degeneracy of the times.’ 

‘This might pafs, were it not for what follows p. 13. where 
afier quoting the unfavourable view of our fituation as drawn 
by the author of the State of the nation, our prefent author inverts 
his optical glafs, and fays, 
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* The author’s * fcllow-citizens and countrymen,’ to whom he ad- 
drefles himfelt. 
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¢ Here then you fee oppofition again inviting you. tb enlit under its 
banner; and this has been your unfettled fituation near fix years in the 
midit of profound peace—in which time,-you have feen the moft wigo- 
vous and prudent exertions of adminiftration fail in the hands of one. fet 
of men by their being artfyliy rendered unpopular, m the fame man- 
ner as you faw during the war-—the moft expenfive and ruinous mea- 
(ures carried’ into execution with alacrity and .applaufe, becaufe they 
were projected or advifed by the molt renowned of all your idols, 

To fuch ftumbles as thefey incoherent writers are now and 
then liable !—++-Great: part of this pamphlet is taken up in 
rambling declamations on gentlemen laying their farms toge- 
ther, and fpending their money in travelling, keeping miftrefles, 
and marrying fervant maids ; exportation of horfes, importa- 
tion of needy foreigners, and other remarks on trade and man- 
ners in general; which, though interiperfed with fome good 
hints of obfervation, are not, taken altogether, quite clofe te 
the immediate expected .fubject, in what light foever they. may 
appear to the writer. Asthe whole mafs of the people all.emu- 
late the fuperior claffes, the.fafhions of ceconomy and vi:tue 
muft begin with tho/e from whom all fafhions are derived. 

Paffing over therefore what cur author recommends of adopt- 
ing a Flemith cuftom of appointing guardians over the perfons 
and eftates, not only of lunatics but of all prodigal perfons, 
(which may be objected to, on the fuppofition that the wards 
might be fo numcrous that it would be difficult to find proper 
guardians for them) and the reftrictions he would have revived 
and enforced of regiftcring all who defire ingrefs to, and egrefs 
from, the kingdom, as incompatible with our ideas of liberty, 
we fhall give what he fays- concerning one branch of come 
merce, which appears to be of a ferious nature: 

‘ Bat there is another branch of our commerce with France which 
feems more impolitic—2t is the furvifhing them with complete flands of 
arms ; and with oidnance flcres—the firelccks in general ufe among the 
military in France are badly wrought, they are fubje& to ruft fooner 
than ours, and fome other inconveniences are complained of, the exa& 
detail of which I could not procure—but I fiw feveral chetls of arms 
Janded at Dunkirk at different times, towards the clofe of the year 

1767, which were publicly opened, and contained muskets for different 
regiments, particularly for the Infh brigades, allexaétly marked, num- 
ered and afforted for each regiment—and in March laft 20 chetts mare 
were landed there, the mailer of the veflel being afked, if he knew 
their ceftination when he failed from Londen, faid, he apprehended 
they were for the Welt Indies—with refpect to ordnance ftores, the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter on that fubdjeSt, will beit explain the na- 
ture of that branch of commerce: 

Sir, Dunkirk, Jan. 28, 1768. 

_ © Tcould not get a fatisfa€tory account till yelterday evening, which 
is as under—Cannon from England, in the year 1767—Four thoufand. 
ions, from the founderies at London and elfewhere—tranfacted in the. 
following manner—Old ordnance is fent from this port to England, and 
is 
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is fold to the mafters of the founderies at a certain price per hundreg | 
weizht—in return they fend over new cannon and mortars, and to every | 
piece of cannon or mortar there are 50 fhot from 2 to 8 pounders, fome | 
time fince there came in one veflel—1oo cannons and mortars with 5¢ 
fhot to each—foon after their delivery here, they are fent to other ports 

in France, as is the fhip timber in like manner.— Iam, &c. | 

‘It. does not appear from this account, what the peculiar benefit is | 
to the mafter of the founderies ; but we plainly fee that it is not an 
entire ballance of fpecie in our favour, only an exchange cf commo. | 
dity: it is fent to England to be wrought up. It will be faid, we have | 
the profit.of the labour of our people, but will this partial profit toa 
few individuals compenfate for fupplying the houfe of Bourbon, ‘* which 
is reprefented by the author of the prefent flate of the nation, to be fired 
with refentment at the peaee, fhe was obliged to make on humilitat. 
jhe terms, and anxious for an occafion to retrieve her honour and wreak 
her vengeance on us”—with our beft horfes to mount and improve their | 
cavalry—with our well wrought firelocks that will not difappoint their | 
infantry in the day of battle—or with warlike ammunition and ftores, 
for fortifying the ramparts of their garifons, and recruiting their ma- 
gazines? In moft of the garifons of France you may now fee new fets 
of guns mounted on the works, that have been ¢cait in England fince 
the peace—I have not room in this little work, which muft contain 
more important matier, to make farther reflections on the fubject ; it is 
fufficient that government is well informed of this operation in com- 
merce ; and that the body of the people have the fact here ftated to 
them, with a view to prove, that libertyin commercial points, as well 
as in affairs merely political, may be mifunderftood,’ 

The writer ftates fome other commercial facts which are by 
no means undeferving political attention. 

The clergy alfo come in for a fhare of cenfure, for negle& 
of their flocks, and giving room for methodiftical teachers to un- 
dermine them, by fupplying their deficiencies; and the con- 
tributions raifed from the poor, by thefe religious interlopers 
he rates very largely. As one means for reftraining parochial 
flocks from running aftray, he recommends a reformation in the 
wretched pfalmody of our churches; thoufands, as he ftates 
this matter, being allured at firft by the harmonious finging in 
methodift congregations. ‘This appears to be no trivial hint. 

From thefe general animadverfions we arrive at matters of 
more dire&t relation to the ftate of our government. The 
topics which employ the remainder of the pamphlet are thus 
enumerated : 

‘ Of the prefent ftate of public credit in England, praving, that if 
the people are virtuous, fober, frugal and induftrious, 1t can never be 
carried to its utmoft extent—and that the national debt, confidering the 
increafe of our maritime and commercial ftrength, is not at this time 
a national grievance.” 

Here it may be proper to remark an wnfair practice which 


runs through the whole pamphlet, where the writer produces 


many extracts from other authors, fome of which he contro- 
verts 
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verts, and ufes others as foundations for his reafoning, without 
deigning to inform us from whence his authorities are derived. 
Such of his readers as are men of extenfive reading, and happy 
memories, may recollect fome paflages from Hume, Stuart, Je- 
nings, of others, and may not always need the information 5 
but fair arguing and clearnefs requires it: for who is obliged 
to admit anonymous authorities advanced by an anonymous 
writer? He now quotes fome paflages to prove the general opu- 
lence of this country, and then taxes the writer of the /late of 
the nation with not having read, or attended to, them! From 


thefe paffages he adopts the principle, ‘ that high wages are a 
certain token of the riches of a nation.’ But if this is ex- 
tended to a nation which cultivates a foreign trade, it is much to 
be feared it will prove a more certain token that this trade will 
not be long preferved. It is to very little purpofe he refers to, 
and exults in, the é@afe, opulence and pleafure of traders in the 
metropolis, to make us fatisfied with the prefent general ftate 
of national affairs, as it is a partial and fallacious manner 
of reafoning : nor does any great ftrength of argument appear 
in the following paflage : : 

‘Jam aware that when fuch an infpection is taken and carried to 
the author or authors of the prefent fate of the nation—they will imme- 
diately anfwer, that it confirms their obfervation, but I abfolutely deny it. 
Luxury and poverty never fubfifted together ; the latter, may in procefs 
of time, be the effect of the former, though not till luxury exceeds the 
proportion of the relative riches of the nation, acquired by its extenfive 
commerce—Again it will be remarked, that our prifons are full of debs- 
ors, and bankruptcies increafe—the latter may be one effe& of our i1i- 
creafed commerce—if the troubles in America fufpend remittances for a 
time, as punctuality in payment is the foul of commercial credit, this 
may produce bankruptcies, but will any man infer from this or any other 
adventitious circumftance, that we have a declining trdde? As to the 
petty debtors, much I am afraid their misfortune. arifes more from liv- 
ing beyond their ftation, from the great and the privileged running 
fhamefully in arrear; and from the facility of efcape afforded to cen- 
fiderable traders, who fly their country indebted to thefe poor people, 
than to the oppreflive weight of our taxes, the dearnefs of provifions, 
or the decline of trade.’ 

Every judicious reader will be able to compare the confiftency 
of this remark with the general tenor of his arguments, and 
to anfwer it. Our author proceeds triumphantly : 

* On the profperity of commerce depends that of our national credit, 
with refpeét to our public funds—and, gracious heaven! is it poflible 
that true born Englifhmen can regerd the ftate of public credit with a 
dejeCted and defponding countenance! can the true patriot be alarmed 
for his property in the funds, and ftand appalled at every idle pape: 
phantom, that ftarts forth from the prefs, and filently but intrepid]; 
declares—* the national credit totters—it has been extended beyond it}, 
proper I:mits—there is danger of a general bankruptcy—a probability 
that the balance of ous trade, from its declining fituation, will not bé 
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fafficient to pay the annual intereft to foreigners, for the property they | 
have in our funds--we are unable under thefé circumflances to 
war.”’—with twenty fuch vague notions, all equally ill-grounded; by | 
which, admitting they were in fome meafure true—you, my fellow ¢j. 
tizens and countrymen! have itin your power, to render of little oy | 
no confequence. Of this | fhall foon convince you—At prefent, permit | 
me to exult, not to weep, over the national debt; and to pronounse 
it, a lafting monument to Iateft pofterity, of the glory of Great Britaig | 
=a trophy of renown’ furpaffing all the laurels of ambitious tyrants, the | 
falfely admired heroes of their age—an indelible record of the public | 
good faith of the three eftates of this antient realm, in their political | 
capacity; and of the integriiy, induftry and commercial fpirit of the | 
inhabitants of this little ifland—by which they were enabled to contraQ 
fo large a debt, not folely of each other, but of the fubjed&s of all | 
the neighbouring fates of Furope—and to carry on an:extenfive war | 
for the defence and fupport of their commercial rights—befides remité | 
ting large fubfidies to their allies, and on the bafis of public credit | 
unprovided with mines of filver and gold—deftitute of amaffed trea. | 
fares, the ufual refources of antient and modern Itates—yet leaving un. 
touched the perfonal eff-cts of her fubjects, while the filver plate of the 
French was melted down to fupply the exigences of that powerful ad- 
verfary—already indeb:ed on the fame public faith to foreigners, as well | 
as to her own people, near half a century—yet Rill augmenting it— 
out-living the prophecies of the death of her public credit, foretold 
many years fince by our able‘t writers —after having humbled to the dutt 
“© the two united branches of the houfe of Bourbon”—to terminate the 
war againit them, on conditions highiy beneficial to her commercial in- 
terefts, though not quite equal to the fanguine expectations of a victo- 
rious people.’ 

So, becaufe fome writers have been luckily miftaken in pre- 
dicting the limits of public credit, therefore there are no limits ! 
Such themes, as the ingenious Mr. Hume obferves, may pafs 
for trials of wit among rhetoricians; but will hardly be ad- 
mitted as conclufive reafoning. 

Elowever our author keeps building on, and from a pres 
fumption by no means found, or real, erects a fine hypotheti« 
cal edifice. 

‘ A; public credit, therefore, does not appear to have done us any 
harm hitherto, but rather to have promoted freien and domeitic com- 
merce, and that we are encouraged by this eminent writer, to fupport 
it, and to continue borrowing—-Let us flate his opinion with refpect to 
the confequences of increaling our national debt, on the bafis of publie 
credit, when extraordinary emergencies {hail require it;—aad here we 
mutt obferve, that he fuppofes a proportional increafe of taxes to pay 
the annual intereft of ‘future loans, which | {hall not finally admit, as I 
propofe to provide other funds for this purpofe: but to remove all 
alarms which former writers, or the refpectable author of ihe prefent fate 
of the nation may have raifed in your minds, we will grant for a mo- 
ment, thts proportional increafe of taxes, and even then it appears evi- 
dent, that 7f our profits by war, conqueft, or commerce, bear their 
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roportion alfo, as they really have done to this hour, the national debt 
iI] not be (aor is it at prefent) a national grievance. 
bp But how if this contingence fhould not take place ?—Let us 
next fee the refources at hand to fuperfede the neceflity of an in- 
creafe of taxes, under a continued growth of our national debt ; 
which our author fays we have no bufinefs to trouble our heads 


eming or paying off : 
ee You - told by banjo Des of The prefent fate of the nation, * that 
in the-fix years of peace, reckoning to the end of the prefent year 1768, 
about feven millions of the national debt has been paid off: and the de- 
mand for intereft leffened about 360,000 1.—alfo, that for this purpofe, 
and to make good deficiencies in the fupplies for the current fervice of 
thefe fix years, 12,891,249 1. the produce of the finking fund for that 
period, and the further fum of 3,030,255 |. arifing from feveral mifcel- 
laneous articles brought to the credit of the public account—has been 
applied.’—But in all this operation, what benefit has the nation or any 
individual fubject received >—except the landholders, who kindly eafed 
themfelves of one fhilling in the pound on the land-tax, in oppofition 
to adminiftration.— I he taxes which you fay bear hard on our trade 
and manufaétures have not been diminifhed one jot by this meafure.— 
Now let us recolle& the maxim unanimouily fupported by all political 
writers,—** that every prudent nation fhould provide a fund in time of 
peace for the necefiities of war ;” and afk, what provifion has becn made 
by this reduction of the national debt, for a fund to carry on any future 
war? the anfwer is, None at all.—Yet fince we have been obliged to 
deviate from the plan propofed at the firft inftitution of the finking fund 5 
and inftead of applying its produce ‘‘ factedly and inviolably to the 
payment of the national debt,” have applied only the {maller part to 
that fervice, why not break through the defiga of its inftitution totally! 
—in order to provide a fund for the exigences of the ftate in a future 
war, without the melancholy profpect of laying further burthens on the 
people, an object which claims the preference to all others, —Can you 
imagine, that the payment of feven millions of the uxdemandable capital 
of the national debt, has raifed the reputation of our public credit in 
the eyes of foreigners or of our fellow citizens ?—not at all—‘o long as 
the market is open, which it will ever be while the annual, perpetual 
snterelt, or annuity is punétually paid, it will be a matter of indiffe- 
rence to the poileffors whether their capitals are refunded only, as they 
want them, by new purchafers, in the open market, or by the goverr- 
ment paying off the national debt.—But if, after they have made a tem- 
porary ufe of their capitals, fuch as urgent cccafions may require, they 
thould find thefe capitals lying on their hands unemployed, | believe in 
that cafe they would heartily wifh the government to continue the na- 
tonal debs, that they might have an cpportunity to replace thefe capi- 
tals at intereft, on the faith of our public credit, by means of the opea 
maiket—at leaft io it appears to me, on this principle, that capitals, 
which trade cannot abforb, become ufelefs, unlefs they are placed out at 
intereft ; and we have already feer, that the wifdom of government con- 
fits in preventing capitals, when money regorges in a nation, being 


fent abroad ; and the fubjedls tranfporting themfelves with their property 
to forcjon climes, 
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* In the prefent fiate of the nation we find this melancholy refle@tion— 
*¢ While fo large a thare of the furplus of the finking fund is thus taken 
away yearly from its original deftination, and apptied to the current fer. 
vice in time of peace, what hopes can we have of feeing fuch a redac- 
tion made in the capital of the public debt, as fhall enable the parlia. 
ment to redeem jome of our burtheniome taxes, and give relief to our 
manufacturers, artificers and mariners ?”’—certainly none !—* what new 
tax.could be devifed, which; if it proves a productive one, would not 
by adding to the burthens with which our trade and manufattures are 
already oppreffed, fink them under its weight?’'—Not one, that [ 
know of, if you mean a general tax.—Since this is the cafe, there ap- 
pears but one alternative—either we mutt remain unprovided fora fu- 
ture war, or we muft adopt fome new fyilem in the management of our 
finances, and in the application of the public money—my plan comes 
next in view ; and if it fhall be deemed rational and practicable, 1 hall 
only lament that it did not occur to me ‘ome years fince, previous to 
the difpofal of the feven millions juft mentioned.—I humbly fubmit it to 
your confideration, whether the annual produce of the finking fund, 
after providing for the deficiencies of the current fe:vice, fhould not 
from the commencement of the year 1769, or from the time of clofing 
the account of its produce for 1758, be converted to a new purpofe, 
and be new chriftened, if I may be allowed the expreffion, by the name, 
ftyle and title—of, {he new fund for the payment of the perpetual annual 
intereff of aay loans that fhall be hereafter made by the nation in time 
of war—this fund to be veited in the hands of a committee of both 
houfes of parliament, and of the king: as joint truflees for the nation. 
For being fuppofed to be iflued out of the treafury annually, it could no 
longer be kept in that department without creating a jealoufy of mi- 
nifterial power ; and all pofible improvements of the public revenue 
that could be devifed, and that fhould be found produ€tive in time of. 
peace, I would propofe to confolidate or incorporate into this fund: if 
the prefent peace continues a few years, | apprehend by thefe means, we 
fhould beenabled to make this fund adequate to the payment of the 
annual intergft of any fums we may have occafion to borrow in a future 
war—‘ which the late peace has enabled us to carry on as effectually, 
and with much lefs expence than the laft.”’ The produce of this fund 
with the additions that fhall be fuggefted, could not amount to lefs than 
two millions, bearing an intereft of 3 per cent, which intereft amounting 
to 160,coo 1. ** taxes to that amount, might be redeemed and taken 
off the people of Great Britain, in every year while peace continued ; 
and what nation in Europe would think of commencing war with her, 
when they faw her maintaining fo formidable a peace eftablifhment,” 
asthe prefent, ‘* and witha clear furplus revenue of two millions with 
which, to augment her forces” and to make new loans adequate to the 
exigencies of war, 

* The author of The prefent ftate of the nation, propofes to make the 
finking fund produce ‘a clear furplus revenue of two millions,” by the 
following additions to the ufual annual grants for the peace eftablith- 
ment, 
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Zonual revenue from America . 200,000 

Dito fromIreland.. =... = i -- 100,c02 

Ditto from Afia, viz. from the Eaft India company 400,000 
-*¥ © 





total £ 700,000 





and by reducing the peace eftablifhmezt.—As to the fum to be drawn 
from Afia, i-think it might very politically, and without detriment to 
the company’s affairs, be raifed to 700,000]. or even to one million 
annually, if they continue in the flourifhing ftate they are now in—but 
with refpeét to America and Ireland, the project of drawing fuch reve- 
nues from them, will be found fo impratticable, and the plan ifelf is fo 
full of improbabilities; that J] chink after thefe, little excufe is wanting 
for any propofals I may fubmit, with great humility, to the public. _ 

© We wil now piace to the account of our new fund, one million to 
be yearly drawn from Afia, and whoever confiders the immenfe ‘for- 
tunes made by individuals in the India fervice, the profits of the coms 
pany’s trade, the flourifhing fituation of their affairs, or the real value 
of their territorial jurifdictions which, abfolutely belong to the crown, 
cannot doubt their ability to furnifh this quota, in confideration of an 
indulgence rather unconftitutional, on the part of government, in per-~ 
mitting fuch a monopoly of {0 profitable a trade, in a free commercial 
nation,’— | ) 

Whether this plah, to the extenfion of which the author has 
prefcrited no bounds, will warrant the great affurances he en- 
tertains in its favour, is left to the judgment of the public. | 

To this plan he fubjoins another, well adapted indeed to an 
age, when the ftrait forward plans of induftry and ceconomy 
are (df moderate and tedious in their operations to anfwer the 
rapid demands of a fafhionable life ; and are therefore rejected 
in favour of projects of all kinds: a fpitit which government 
favours, and of which it avails itfelf. 

* Leftty, having duly obferved the luxury of the times—that all 
ranks of people are living greatly beyond their incomes j and that pot- 
terity flands a foul chance of being impoverifhed by this prevailing 
error—and alfo, that all plans of infurance or affurance of fhips, houfes, 
lives, &c. are equally advantageous to the undertakers; and to the 
public ; I fee no reafon why we fhould not provide for infants, as well 
as for our wives by this means,’ 

The outlines he gives of this referved plan, are as follow : 

* I find on the whole, that the goverament may contract to give 
100 I, fterling, to every child at the age of a1; which fhail be regilier- 
ed by the parent as foon as pofible after the birth, the parent agreeing 
tO pay an annuity to the government of 31: per annutn till the ace of 
zi—if the child dies in its minority, the annaity to cea‘e, as well as 
all claim onthe government—the annuity to be increafed in proportion 
for children already born, according to their different ages-~all perfons 
to be allowed to take what number of policies they pleaie on the life of 
each child-—I imagine people of rank, if they approved the fcheme, 
might be induced to fubfcribe for so palicies on the life of a daughter, 
or on the lives af each younger child, wheve the family was noi Jarge 5 
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as it would be a much eafier method of providing a portion of 

cool. for each, than by mortgaging eftates. A common tradefman I 
fuppofe would infure four children, and take two policies on each child; 
it will Be much eafier conceived, that he can {pare 24.1 per annum, out 
of the yearly profits of his trade, than that he can take 8co]. out of 
his capital ftock, to give them 2001. each, if they all live to attain the 
age of 21. Ona moderate computation I cannot fuppofe a lefs fum 
than fix millions to be fubfcribed at the firit fetting out;—and it is to 
be obferved, that as children will continue to be born, and to be in- 
fured ad infinitum, the fund will be perpetually increafing in the 
hands of government, and no demand can be made, till the expiration 
of zt years—in the mcan time, a part of this fum may be applied to 
the public fervice on great emergencies, fince the fubicription for any 
given five years preceding any given demand to be made by the fur- 
vivors of any clafs of fubicribers attaining the age of 22—will be fufii- 
cient to pay the claims. It is evident that the faith of the nation muft 
be engaged to make the fecurity good,—for this feveral ways may be 
devifed hereafter, if the plan, in this its rude ftate, thould merit 
notice.’ 

Thefe being the two principal fchemes of refource offered to 
government, we fhall clofe an article, fufficiently extended to 
enable our readers to form their own judgment of the perfor- 
mance, without farther enlargement : only adsing, that it would 
be far more agreeable to fee prudent plans concerted for retriev- 
ing our circumftances, and carrying us back to a difencumber- 
ed exertion of virtuous meafures; than to attend to fchemes 
formed for precipitating us forward, with a promife of fafe con- 


duct, through a perilous road. N 
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Zingis: a Tragedy. As it ts performed at the Theatre-Royal 
in Drury-Lane. By Alexander Dow. $vo. 1s. 64. 
Becket and Co. 


HERE are no literary produétions fo much the object of 
T univerfal criticifm, as thofe of the poet. In philofophy 
and mathematics, the tone of approbation or diflike is received 
from a few, who are allowed to underftand thofe fubjeéts ; and 


even hiftory itfelf is very much circumfcribed, in the number 


of thofe, who dogmatically determine concerning its merit. 
Locke and Newton are, therefore, admired without being 
known, and Hume has but a {mall proportion of critics among 
his readers, 

In poetry, efpecially in the drama, the cafe is extremely dif- 
ferent. That fpecies of writing being an image of human na- 
ture, reprefenting its paflions and humours, and the changes of 
fortune to’which it is fubject, every man thinks himfelf a com- 
pleat judge of it, and cenfures or applauds according to his 
feclings, : 
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The univerfality of this difpofition to determine upon the 
merit of the drama, has not always been favourable to genius. 
Venice Preferved was ill received on its firft appearance; and 
even the immortal Shakefpeare lay neglected on the fhelves of 
bookfellers, and languifhed on the ftage, till Mr. Garrick, that 
inimitable mafter of the human paffions, called forth, in his ac- 
‘tion, the latent beauties of that greateft ornament of the Eng- 
lifh drama. 

The Englifh had a theatre before the French; though the 
“Jatter made an earlier progrefs in other branches of polite lité- 
‘sature. This priority, was fo far from being an advantage, 
that it is to it we muft afcribe thofe defects in our drama, and 
that vitiated tafte, of which foreigners juftly complain. —Our 


beft dramatic poets wrote before the tafte of the nation was — 
_ formed on the elegant and perfect models of the Greek drama, | 


‘and what the French call des trois unitez have been little ob- 
| ferved.— Another great defe&t in our more ancient poets is the 
’ want of that artful connection of fcenes, which Corneile calls /a 
| liaifin des foenes, and, without which, the moft animated pro- 
| duétions cannot thoroughly pleafe men of real tafte. Our mo- 
_dern poets faw the faults of their predeceflors, and they endea- 
- voured to avoid falling into fimilar errors: but being either 
} deftitute of genius or of induftry, they contented themfelves 
' with fervelely copying from foreigners, and they have confe- 
_ quently transferred into Englifh tragedy, that correct languor, 
which is peculiar to French poetry. 

To join the fpirit and energy of Englifh poetry to the fimpli- 
city of fable, and artful connection of {cenes among the French, 
has been as long wifhed for, by men of genius and tafte, as it 
has been tried in vain, by many of our late dramatic writers. 
A piece, therefore, poffefled of what is reckoned the moft -ex- 
_ cellent in both, like the tragedy now before us, cannot fail to 
_ be an agreeable prefent to the true lovers of the drama. 

__‘ The ftory upon which the tragedy of Zingis is founded,’ 
_ fays the ingenious Author, in his preface, ¢ is taken from the 
_ Tarich Moguliftan or Hiftory of the Mogul Tartars, written in 
_ the Perfian language.—In the 12th century, moft of the Tartar 
_ tribes, though governed by their own princes, paid tribute to 
_ the king of the Orda of the Kerails, who held his court, under 
the title of the Gkanp Cuan, in the city of Caracorum, well 

known fince by the name of Ordabalich. The famous Zingis 
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' Chan, who afterwards conquered all the countries from the {ea _ 


_ of Canton, in China, to the Nile, was prince of the Nirgn-tribe 


e 


i of Tartars, and, from his early youth, ferved in the armies of 


& his forces. - Zemouca, chief of the Soigarates, fupplanted 
/ @ngis in Aunac’s favour. Zingis was difzraced. He retired 


¢ * 
E2 to 


_ Aunac, the Grand Chan ; and at laft rofe to the command of 
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to his Orda, which was, iggfome meafure, independent af th 
Grand Chan.—Aunac purfued Zingis, with a fmall force, ang 
was defeated. In the following year Aunac was, in a pitched 
battle, totally routed by Zingis; Zangon, the prince-roya,} i 
was flain, and the only daughter of Aunac, Ovifa Lugén, fel 
into the conqucror’s hands. Zingis having determined to give f 
Ovifa in marriage to his favourite fon O€tar, who afterward} 
fucceeded him in the empire of all Afia, occafioned an infurree. 
tion under Timur, another of his fons, who was in love’ with! 
the princefs. Timur fell in his rebellion, Ovifa died of grief} 
and the unfortunate Aunac was killed in his flight from a) 
action in which he was defeated by a part of the army ¢ 
Zingis.’ 
‘On this ftory, with the addition of fome fable, and a variety of 
moft ftriking incidents, Mr. Dow has wrote a play, which will 
we doubt not, one day, place his name among the firft clafs of‘ 
our dramatic writers. ‘The charaéters are interefting, diftin.’ 
guifhed, and natural ; and the diction is elegant, animated, and) 
poetical in a high degree; often melting into the pathetic, an/ 
frequently rifing into the region of the fublime. ‘Fhe chara@e! 
of Zingis is new: ambitious, magnificent, fevere, full of po! 
licy, but magnanimous, refolute, and determined in all his 
fchemes.—Ir*9 this figure, which is far from being amiable f 
the poet has t.1rown fo many ftrokes of greatnefs of foul, tha’ 
we admire and are interefted for him, even when we cannot ap 
prove of his sonduct.— Zemouca is fierce, proud, high-fpirited, 
and is, ify may ufe the expreffion, a flame of fire, throughou’ 
the whole p.ece.—In Cubla, we fee the character of an inde 
pendent chieftain, paffionate, without policy, but honourabk| 
and very brave.—But the character of Timur is a favourite one! 
The amiable warmth of that young priace, his love of fame) 
his piety toward a father, who had injured him in ahigh degree; 
his. tendernefs for Ovifa, are all the ftrokes of a mafterly hand, { 
O. Jaherfelf is one of the moft elevated female characters wi 2 
remember to have met with in any tragedy: full. of honou, 4 
delicacy, and all thofe tender paffions which render the fex ami 
able, till her uncommon misfortunes ftir up her great foul t 
revence. | 
After what we have already faid, our Readers will conclut: 
that we have a very high opinion of the tragedy of Zingis: but 
that they may judge for themfelves with regard to the languag, 
fentiment, and poetry, we fhall give a few extraéts from th 
play itfelf. The foliloquy of Zemouca, at the clofe of the fil | 
act, is very animated, and fuitable to his chara¢ter : 
Whilit this blunt warrior, void of all defign,: nd 
Can thus encounter perils unconcern'd,. | Set 
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Of the Shall I, whofe eye is fix’d upon a crown 
-> and And, on the brighteft ftar, that ever rofe 
itched Upon the eaftern world,—the fair Ovifa— 
royal,p 5 Shall I fhrink back ?—Shall I encourage doubts 
ny fel To thake my refolution >—Hence—away 
iheptr All further fear of death ; already he 
if give Hath ftalk’d around me, in each hideous form.— 
‘hay, But yet, this, ftubbornnefs of heart—this pride 
ae Which bore me up againft this profperous man 
> with Hath quite fatigu’d my foul.—I’ll ftray no more 
grief, Through Afia,—every foe I raife to Zingis, 
mM ay He adds onto his vaflals. —~On this plot 
my of I reft my iatter hopes, and fhould I fail, 

Pll wrap me in my’ courage and retire 
iety o From this bafe world, amidft the ftormsI raifee 
1 wilt  Ovifa opens the fecond a&, with a foliloquy, which is un- 


lafs ( commonly poetical, and full of the pathetic : 
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If ere the fpirit of a warrior flain 
Journey’d, in ftorms, acrofs the troubled fky, 
Laft night, my brother Zangon pafs’d this place, 
And call'd Ovifa hence.—The voice was deep 
As when high Arol, fhaking all his woods, 
Speaks to the paffing thunder, ‘Thro’ my foul 
A pleafing horror runs ; perhaps not long 
Ovifa tarries here. ‘The filent tomb 
Is not the houfe of forrow. Airy form 
Of him, whe is no more! Where doft thou dwell? 
Rejoice thoa in golden dkirted clouds? 
Or is thy murmur in the hollow wind ? 
Where’er thou art, mine ear, with awf.l joy, 
Shall liften to thy voice! Defcend with night 
If thou muft fhun the day.—O ftray not far 
From the remains of Aunac’s failing line. 


fam Neither is the fpirit of the dialogue inferior tothe beauty of 
egret; thofe foliloquies we have already cited. —In the beginning of the 
han, fecond aét, where Mila urges Ovifa to arm her lover, Timur, 
ers wt againft his father Zingis, the poet exhibits that dignified cha- 
onou, acter of the princefs, which is fuftained throughout the piece : 
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Mita, 
Thy hand 
Already holds the balance of the Ealt. 
Ten thoufand fwords, obedient to thy call, 
May be anfheath’d for Aunac. In this camp 

he Tartars murmur, through their martial lines, 
For the difgrace of Timur. Arm the prince 
Againtt his father. 

Ovisa. 
Ha! I'll hear no more | 
To recommend a crime my fou! abhors, 
To make a parricide of him I Jove, 
Suits not the feelings of Ovifi’s mind, 
E 3 By 
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By private ftratagem, by open war, : 
By any means, let cruel Zingis fall; ; 
But let him fall by foes. The fame of Timar 


Mutt not be tarnish’d—nor fhall I advife © 
A deed of fuch complexion.--Mila, know 
I may be wretched—but mutt not be bafe, 


The brevity, which we have prefcribed to ourfelves, preven? 
us from giving as many fpecimens of the language of Zingis J 
the merit of the piece deferves. We fhall conclude this | 
count, with quoting.a defcription of a natural fcene of y. 
common magnificence, in the beginning of the fourth a@; , 
eive one inftance of the tender pathetic, which does not yie 
jn beauty to any in the writings of the moft celebrated mate! 


in dramatic poetry : 





ZEMOUCA, alone. 

The fun, defcending from the clouded weft, 
Hides, in the beilowing Cafpian, half his orb: 
Night comes a-pace. High Tugra, ina ftorm 
Involves his fummits, Thro’ the aged trees 
That bend o'er Altay, from its rocky banks, 
Howls the unfrequent wind, The murm’ring voice 
Of. Afia’s gather’d nations mounts the fky, 

And dignities, with awful pomp, a fcene 
That pleafes.well a foul refolv’d like mine, 
To pufh its lofty paffions to extreams. 

Ovifa, after bewailing, in the moft pathetic terms, the mv 
der of the king, her father, ftill continues upon that melanche 
fubject, in the following beautiful lines : 

3 Ovisa. 

Mila—no, 

Thou can’ft not add to forrows great like mine, 
Forfake'me—leave me—my difaitrous {tate 
Drives me beyond the reach of further woe:, 
Alas, my father! Pale and cold he lies 
On the bare ground, beneath the chilly blaft, 
That howls acrofs the defart, Will no friend 
Dire&t me—lead me—bear me to the place, 
Where murder’d Aunac bleeds in all his wounds, 
Some faint remains of life may wander ttill 
Along his cheek—-may faulter on his tongue, . 
O let me prefs him, in my warm embrace; 
Let poor Ovifa clofe his dying eyes. 

On the whole, if incidents thac ftiike and furprize, if elevet 
‘fentiment cloathed with elegant * language, if a thorough d 
play of human nature in its moft magnificent ftate and ftrom 
marked, and natural characters, are the chief requifites of 
gedy, we may venture to recommend that of Zingis, as ont 


the beft in the whole circle of the modern drama. — Mt 


CeO ae: ae — 2 . 





~® We have obferved very few defective lines in the whole play. 
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: An Effay on the Orders of Architecture, in which are contained fome 
confiderable Alterations in their Proportions, feveral Obfervations 
on the Propriety of their Ufe, and the Introduction of a new great 
Order called the Britannic Order, illuftrated with Copper-plates. 
By Peter de la Roche, Architect. 4to. 7s. 6d. Webley. 


1768. 
HIS Author juftly obferves that architecture, in common 
with other arts, muft fuffer, in proportion as the opinion 
prevails, that no artift can excel, but he who has formed a tafte, 
by a furvey of what ancient artifts have performed. A curfory 
knowlege of the remains of antiquity, fays he, is neceflary to 
give the young artift an idea of what has been done already, but 
he only can hope to excel them, who, after their example, looks 
for models in his own genius. 

His principal obje&t, he fays, was the reduction of the Com- 
pofite order, the height of which has not hitherto been fettled, 
fome making it higher, and fome lower, than the Corinthian. 

The eftablifhed laws of architecture are not particular, but 
general. To build with folidity and ftrength: to unite thefe 
with elegance and lightnefs : and to direct the whole with pros 
priety. The firft and laft of thefe rules depend upon the judg- 
‘ment, but the fecond upon a fenfe; we ean judge of folidity, 
ftrength, and propriety, by referring the objects to realities in 
. nature of which all men have the fame ideas ; but elegance, and 
> mu inelegance, are wholly relative to a kind of internal fenfe, called 
acho: Tafle. It can no more be dete:mined by argument what is ele- 
gant or inelegant, than what is bitter or fweet. 

The Author obferves that we miftake the ornaments of the an- 
cients for their manner; and if we carve ox-fkulls in a frieze, 


we think our frieze is in the antique manner. 











a review of the following paflaces, the ingenious writer may, perhaps, 
make fome alteration in them, in the next edition: 
P. 14. ‘1 fear our zeal for aged Aunac’s caufe 
Shall not avail—’ 
Would it not be more agreeable to common idiom to fay *‘ W7// not 
avail ?? 
P. 58. ‘ Zingis will avord 
To feize, on bare fufpicion, chiefs of power.’ 
The thought, here, is, that the emperor would not wexture, or not 
chufe, in point of prudence or policy, to feize the chiefs on mere ful= 





a picions but, avoid to feize, does not fzem to be the happieft exe 
ie preffion, 
us P, 82. After Timur is dead, his relenting father fays, 

th ‘I was to blame —He ought to rule the Eatt,’ 

nc! “He ought ? have rul'd,’ or ¢ foould have rul'd,’ we would prefer, 
fe for the fake of propriety; though perhaps the expreflion would be en- 
ad ervated by the alteration, 
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The manner of the ancients confifts in a judicious union-of 
richuets ‘and fimplicity ; ‘in difpofing ornaments fo.as that they 
-may contribute to the ftrength and {upport of the building, and 
in appropriating fuch ornament to the purpofe for which the 
building was ‘intended: they certainly never carved an ox-dkull 
upon the frieze of a hrall,’a palace, or a bafilick, an abfurdit 
which we fee committed by our artifts every day. ‘When the 
ancients built a temple, they, with great propriety, carved the 
figures of the fkull of rams and oxen which were offered in fa- 
crifice to the God, intermixed with bafons that were ufeéd to re- 
ctive the blood of the vitim ; when they erected other build- 
ings, they ufed, by the fame rules of propriety, trophies, imple- 
‘ments of war, vafes, flowers and other ornaments of various 
kids: yet Palladio has placed-ox-{kulls and bafons among the 
architectura] ornaments of a nobleman’s palace which he built 
at Vicenza, and, with yet proffer abfurdity, in thofe of the 
chifler of a convent at Venice: is this example worthy of imita- 
tion? | Lhe wal obdat teaconatiaies 
‘The proportions of the orders have been always fettled by the 
fize of the column at the bottom; and the diameter taken juft 
‘above the cin€ture, is the meafure by which the whole order is 
divided. a. : | . en 
- This meafure has been ufed three ways; the whole diameter 
called the Great Module, the iemi-diameter called the Doric 
Module, and the third of a diameier called the Little Module: 
thefe modules ate divided into fixty parts, called Minutes. This 
Author has ufed the little module, and he makes three modules 
difference in the height between each of the five orders; ac~ 
cording to the following table : ) sill it satan om 


Of the whole 

He'ght of pedeftals, Ofcolumns, Ofentablatures, orders. ; 

Tufcan 5 modules 21 modules 6 modules’ 32 modules 
Doric O —- 230 — sae 35 
Compofitte 7 > — 25 — 6 — 38 
fonic © S$ — 2 -— 6 & 4l 
Cornthiang — 29 — 6 = 44 


Tt will be feen, he fays, by thefe proportions, that he has 
flot ftepped’ out of the common way,’ except‘in the reduction of 
the Compofite order. : ro ie ee 


His reafons for reducing the height of this order are thefe; the 
capital is heavy, and a fhort ftout fhaft is more fit to fupport it 


than a tall fenderone. . - oo 

The Compofite and Corinthian at prefent are two high or- 
ders, {carcely diftinguifhable-from each other by their ornaments, 
and therefore can, with refpect either to ufe or beauty, be con- 
fidered but as one: but by making one of them confiderably 
Jower, architecture will be enriched, without increafing the 
7 . : wos number 
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number of orders. The Compofite order, at prefent, fcarce 
deferves the name, being compofite only in its capital: thefhafe, 
entablature, and other members, are either new inventions, or 
borrewed from other orders indifcriminately ; and our mode of 
building, being different from that of antiquity, requires the 
alteration of the Compofite order from high to low. 

When the ancients erected buildings which required more 


than one order in height, they began with the loweft, but our 


buildings require a different crdonnance ; in churches the richeft 
and higheft order fhould be on the pavement; in palaces, on the 
level of the ftate apartments, which are always one ftory; and 


fomething fhould be placed underneath not equal in elegance, 


but adequate in richnefs: a Ruftic bafement ftory is often, 
efpecially in England, placed under the Corinthian, -but, in 
the opinion of this Author, a more picpofterous impropriety 
cannot be committed. 

- The ancients laid the ftones rough, on the outhde, as th 
came out of the quarry, for no other reafon, than that they’ 
might be'cut fmooth and even afterwards, and have the appear- 
ance of one flat ftone, without joints; the ftone remained rough 
only for want of time or expence to finifh the work : how ab- 
furd then is it in the moderns to beftow time and expence 
to produce, what they always beftowed time and expence to re- 
move, when it was in their power ! 

The Author, befides reducing the height of the Compofite 
column, propofes to render the whole truly compofite, in the 
following manner : 

1. Its bafe is the original Attic. 

2. Its-fhaft the Doric. 

3. Its capital as ufual. 

The alterations that he has made in the other orders are in- 
confiderable in themfelves, but were thought to be neceflary to 
keep an equal progreffion among the five orders, which, he fays, 
fhould be taken together, as a general order, confifting of ve 
modes, which ought to have proper and equal progreflive pro- 
portions, all grounded on the fame fundamental principle. 

With refpect'to the forming a new order the Author ob- 
ferves, that it is proportion which denominates an order, and not 
ornaments, and that a.new order muft either be lower than the 
Tufcan, or-higher'than the Corinthian, in the fame proportion 
as the other ordérs are rogreflwel y higher or lower than each 
other : that the fame didgerente of proportion muft be in al) its 
parts: in the'pedeftal, its height, number of mouldings, and 


their projection ; in.the bafe, which muft-have more mouldings 
o 


than the Corinthian, or Jefs than the Tufcan, and in the dimi- 
nution of the fhaft, which muft either be leficued or increafed: 
$5. ; ; d . H 
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that the capital muft be totally different, and muft be an imj. | 
tation of fome natural object, properly adapted to thé purpose, | 
and laftly, that the architrave and cornice muft either be plaing; | 
or richer, ,. 
Upon thefe principles the Author forms his new order, which | 
he calls the Britannic: the hint for his capital he took from ay 
incident inthe Britifh hiftory. In the reign of Edward the | 
Third, his fon, called, from his armour, the black prince, 
among other gallant atchicvements, flew the king of Bohemia } 
at the battle of Crefly in 1346, and took his banner: the enfign : 
of this banner was the royal diadem of Bohemia with three | 
oftriches feathers ftanding on it, with the motto Ich dien, I ferve, 
alluding to his being then in the French fervice :. this trophy 
became the banner of the conqueror, and the princes of Wales | 
have ever fince taken it for their badge. 7 
This incident, the Author thinks, gives a degree of dignity | 
to the feathers, which of themfelves are admirably adapted to : 
adorn the capital of a column, they bend tenderly forward in | 
the manner of Volutes, and have a delicacy fuperior even to the | 
Acanthus of the Corinthian. | 
The Author, among other cuts, has given a reprefentation of | 
this new order, the proportions of which are as follow: 
The height of the pedetta! is 10 modules 
Of the column 31 
Of theentablature -— 6 








~ 








The height of the whole order is 47 modules; 3 more than | 
the Corinthian. 

The height of the fhaft is twenty-fix modules and an half, 
and as it is the moft delicate of all, it fhould not be weakened by 
fluting in the common way; its flutings fhould be more in num- 
ber, and confequently they will be lefs in depth ; they fhould 
alfo be cabled; that is, a {mall convex fhould rife within the | 
hollow of the fluting all the way, as if a cord or cable was laid 
in it. 

The banner has three feathers ; therefore the capital of this 
column has eight feathers, fo that three appear in whatever di- | 

. rection it is viewed; in a pilafter it fhould have twelve. This 
capital, whether on columns or pilafters, will have no angular 
member. If the column is fluted, the bottom of the pannel 
fhould be ornamented with the Englith rofe. 

This order may be properly ufed for palaces, churches, par- 
ticularly cathedrals, triumphal arches, maufoleums for heroes 
who fall in the fervice of their country, theatres, and every 
other building in which a rich and delicate architecture is re- 
quired, 

As 
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As beauty and: elegance are qualities appealing wholly to a 


fenfe, all critical remarks concerning thefe qualities in the new 


order are precluded ; how far it has fit proportions, relative to 
a particular ule, muft be left to thofe who have particularly ap- 
plied. themfelves to this branch of art. The Author has inter(perfed 


‘many ufeful remarks in his work, particularly the following : 


Columns are improper for hofpitals ; the plan may.be as ele- 
gant as poflible, but the elevation fhould be as plain, becaufe 
the eftablifhment might then afford more relief to. the -poor. 
Markets fhould never be of. any order above the Doric, and 


‘that as plain as the order permits. Halls according to, their ufe ; 


thofe for the ,adminiftration of juftice of the richett orders. and, 
with refpe&t to the boufes of the..nobility, the magnificence 
fhould be proportioned to the;coronet that can adorn the pe- 
diment. i , 

With refpect to the laft particular, perhaps there would be 
more propriety in proportioning the magnificence of a houfe to 
the eftare and liberality of the proprietor than to his title, Is 
there not more impropriety in a lord’s having a magnificent 
houfe on which a few wretched dependants fubfift by making a 
fhew of it, while his lordfhip is parfimonioufly managing the 


ruins of a fine eftate abroad: than in a private gentleman’s 


making fuch an edifice the center of hofpitality and munificence 
in his native country, fpending fix times the revenue of the 


_peer in bufying the artificer, encouraging the ingenious, and re- 


lieving the indigent? 
In this Author’s opinion our churches fhould be proportioned 
to the quality and rank of the parifhioners, but this alfo may 


_weil be queftioned. With refpect to the duties and views of re- 


ligion al! diftintion is loft: the magnificence of the temple js 
in honour of the God, not of the worfhipper; and if, as this 
Author fays, a hall fhould be magnificent where juftice is ad- 
miniftered, a church fhould be magnificent where God is wor- 
fhipped, and the great duties of virtue and religion are taught 
and enforced under the fanction of future reward and punifh- 
ment. The peer and the peafant, when they enter this place, 
have no character upon Chriftian principles but that of feeble, 
dependent, and finful beings, living to fuffer and to die, and 
dying to perifh, perhaps, for ever, if juftice is not tempered with 
mercy. Among the papifts, the rich have a filver faint, and 
the poor 2 wooden one ; if we laugh at this, do not let us imi- 
tate it, a 
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Experiments and Obfervations on Water : particularly on the hare 
pimp Water of Manchefter. 7 Thomas Percival, M. D. 
F,R.S. 8vo. 2s. Johnfon, Pater-nofter-Row. 176g. 


T N this eflay the ingenious Dr. Percival inquires into the na- 
ture of the hard pump water of the town in which he re- 
‘fides 3 °the different chemical properties of hard and foft water, 
‘and the fuperior power of the fatter asa menftruum for extract- 
me ithe virtues of ‘medicines. 

‘Fhe following are the experiments and conclufions relative to 
‘the pump waters of Manchefter : 

* Exp. I.’ Near thirty different pump waters, moft of them 
collected from pumps common to a whole neighbourhood, ‘were 
chemically examined. They all curdled foap; the volatile al- 
kali occafioned a precipitation in many of them; the fixed al- 
‘kali in all of them; and they became quite milky wirh a folu- 
tion of faccharum faturni. The infufion of galls produced no 
charge’in their colour; but fyrup of violets turned moft of 
thém green. | 

¢ Exp. II. A three ‘ounce phial, after being carefully coun- 
‘terpoifed ina very nice balance, ‘was filted to the brim with dif- 
‘tildd pump ‘water, which weighed ‘twenty-one drachms and 
‘ffty grains. ‘Thefame phial, exactly ballanced as before, was 
then ‘hlled to the brim with my own pump water, which weighed 
fwenty one drachms and fifty-fix grains. Several other pump 
waters were examined in the fame way, and very little diffe- 
rence was found in their fpecific gravities, The water of a 
pump belonging to a public brewety in'this place, weighed 
indeed, in the quantity above-mentioned, only twenty-one 
drachmrs and fifty-three grains. Buton enquiry | learned, that 
this water is ‘contained ‘in a refervair, fupplied by means of 
pipes, either from the rain which falls in the neighbouring 
grounds, or from the fuperficial fprings which run through 
them. a | 
' © Prom the fotegoing experiments it is obvious, that the 
pump water of Manchefter isin general very impure. It is im- 
pregnated‘with a large quantity of felenite; an earthy, aftrin- 
gent falt, compofed of the vitriolic, nitrous, or marine acid, 
and calcareous ¢arth: and at the fame time contains no incon- 
fiderable proportion of alum, as the green colour which ‘it 
itrikes with fyrup‘of violets, clearly evinces *. For were this 


Li | effect 


* «Dr. Lewis, whofe accuragy is for the moft part unqueftionable, 
afferts in his Materia Medica, p..91. “ that the blue jeices*of vege- 
tables are changed red by alum ;” and again in his excellent notes on 
Neumann’s Chemiftry, p. 252. ‘* that fyrup of violets is changed red 
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effe& owing to an alkalefcent quality, falt of tartar, and efpe- 
cially fpirit of fal ammoniac, would produce no precipitation in 
it. But what puts this.conclufion beyond difpute is, that an 
aluminous earth is frequently found in the wells of this town.— 
From the fecond experiment it is evident, that a quart of water 
contains upwards of fixty grains of adventitious matter; and 
fuppofing this quantity to be daily confumed, in one way or 
other, by every individual, which is a moderate computation, 
about forty-fix ounces troy weight, of crude, earthy, indigefti- 
ble, and by no means inactive falts, willinthe courle of twelve 
months, be received into the body. And how pernicious this 
may be to health, thofe can beft conceive, who know the 
powerful influence of flight, but continued caufes, on the 
human frame *. I have not been refident here a fufficient length 
of time, to afcertain with any degree of precifion, the ende- 
mic difeafes of Manchefter. But one obfervation, even a 
ftranger hath it in his power to make, that the inhabitants of 
this place are peculiarly fubject to glandular obftructions, and 
{crophulous fwellings. And that water loaded with aftringent, 
earthy falts, hath a diret tendency to produce fuch complaints, 
hath been already I hope fully evinced. 

‘ But hard and impure water may be confidered in a further 
view as injurious to the human body. It was before obferved, 
that this univerfal menfiruum ip dehgned by nature to be ghe di- 


by waters impregnated with alum.” This I apprehend is a miftake ; 
for in my tryals, two grains of alum diffolved in an ounce of diftilled 
water, {truck a pea green with twenty drops of the fame fyrup of vio- 
lets, which was ufed in the above.recited experiments. A tea-fpoonful 
of lime water added to a part of the folution, confiderably deepened 
the green colour; whereas two drops of elixir of vitriol produced in 
the other part a fenfible, though faint rednefs, A {olution of alum 
alfo in lime water was turned at once into a deep green, by the addi- 
tion of afmall portion of fyrup of violets. ‘Fhe lime water was added 
ia the firft experiment, to render the water employed more analogous to 
the hard, calcareous pump water of Manchefter. | 
* Ina later tryal 1 have found that the blue or purple juice cf ra- 
difhes is changed to a red, fo Zight however as barely to be perceptible, 
by a folution of alum in water. But this does not invalidate my con- 
clufion, that many of the pump waters of Manchefter ars, aluminous, 
becaufe they are turned green by an admixture of fyrup of violets, For. 
it appears, that a folution of alum produced a green colour in the fame 
fyrup ef violets which was employed in the before-mentioned experi- 
ment, And to fecure againft all fallacy, I repeated that experiment {e- 
veral times, The refult of it is alfo corroborated by the teftimony of 
Neumann, who afferts, thatthe common forts of alum change the fyra > 
of violets green, Vid. Neumann’s Chemiftry, p. 187. 
* Quid magis eff faxo durum ? Quid mollius unda ? 
Dura tamen molli Jaxa cavagntur agus . Ovid. 
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luter, vehicle, and folvent both of our food, and of the recre-. 


mentitious parts of the animal fluids. And in the performance 
of thefe falutary offices, it immediately promotes the general 
health of the body, and at the fame time counteracts the influ- 
ence of various caufes of difeafe. The Spaniards, it is faid, | 
are for the moft part exempt from the itch and the fcurvy, not- 
withftanding they indulge themfelves in the daily ufe of pork, 
the leaft perfpirable of all foods. And the reafon afligned for 
this remarkable fact is, that the air of Spain is clear, thin, and. 
ferene, and the water light, pure, and wholefome *. Hence 
the minuteft feries of vefle!s are continued permeable and un-. 
obftructed, perf{piration is free and copious, all the excretions 
are duly and regularly performed, and every thing putrid and 
acrimonious is carried out of the fyftem, before it has time to 
ereate difturbance or diforder. But water impregnated with | 
auftere, earthy, and indigeftible falts, is ill qualified to. anfwer 
thefe important ends. Already nearly faturated with its hete- 
rogeneous contents, it is rendered lefs capable of diffolving our 
food, of mingling uniformly with our fluids, of penctrating 
the fineft ramifications of the vafcular fyftem, and of paffing | 
off copioufly and eafily by the feveral emunétories.. And thus. 
it becomes negatively the caufe of difeaies.’ 

We fhall make a few obfervations on this quotation.—And 
frit we muft obferve that Dr. Percival’s method of afcertaining 
the contents of the hard waters he examined, does not appear 
to be the moft accurate—We thal] confine ourfelves to what the 
Dr. fays with refpect to the exiftence of alum in thefe waters.— 
¢ The pump water of Manchefter, fays our author, contains 
no inconfiderable proportion of alum, as the green colour which 
it {trikes with fyrup of violets, clearly evinces.’—Now the che- 
mical teft here applied, we apprehend to be equivocal : and the 
conclufion more than what is fairly contained in the premiffes. 
For thofe waters which contain a calcarious earth, viz. Bux- 
ton, Matlock, Briftol, &c.—the Pyrmont likewife, Pouhon, 
Iflington, Dunfe, and other waters:——and thofe waters 
alfo which contain feveral of the neutral-falts, viz. fea-falt, 
vitriol, falt-petre, and even a folution of corrofive-fublimate ; 
do all, turn the fyrup of violets green. 

But, it is faid, ¢ what puts this conclufion beyond difpute 
is, that an aluminous earth is frequently found in the wells of 


* * Vid, Hoffmanni opera, tom, 6. p. 204.-—Herodotus, whofe 
teftimony is not always to be depended upon, relates that in Athiopia 
the inhabitants live to be an hundred and twenty years old, that they 
ext fleth, and drink milk ; that the water of the country is fo light,, 
that nothing will float upon it, not even wood, and that the ufe of this 
wates males them long lived. Lib, 3. cap. 125. 
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be fo; of this however we have no expe- 
the only chemical teft here produced ts cer- 


. 


this town.’—It may 
rimental proof; and 


tainly equivocal. . 
Dr. Percival fays that alum changes the fyrup of violets 


green, and apprehends that Dr. Lewis is miftaken in faying that 
the change is to red.—Here we have experiment oppofed to ex- 

eriment : and which are we to credit?—probably both. Fer 
Dr. Rutty obferves that fyrup of violets when fre/A, is turned red, 
when o/d green, by alum. 

With refpeét to the fecond experiment we have to obferve, 
that Dr. Percival’s method of determining the guavtity of the 
contents of the waters he examined, is alfo liable to confider-’ 
able errors.—The difference in {pecific gravity between the 
hardeft.pump water, and that which had been diftilled, was only’ 
fix grains, in a quantity which weighed twenty-one drachms 
and fifty grains. Now a little difference in filling the phial, and. 
{uch a difference as might not be difcernible by the eye, would 
amount to no {ma!l proportion of thefe fix grains. Buta ftill 
greater error might arife from the different temperatures of the 
pump and diftilled waters. In the fummer time, the under- 
ground water is confiderably colder and confequently heavier 
from that circumftance alone, unlefs it be expofed to the air till 
it acquires the fame warmth with the diftilled water. 

Our author in purfuing his experiments on the different pro- 
perties of hard and and diftilled waters, fays—* It is is found’ 
that hard, calcarious waters render the mixture of refinous 
bodies, by the intervention of mucilage of gum arabic, difficult 
and fometimes impracticable *. This naturally led me to con- 
ceive, that foft, or diftilled water, might poffibly diflolve thofe 
fubftances without the afliftance of any medium, or at leaft with 


* « Vid, Lond. Med. Obferv, Vol. 1. p. 425. 

* I cannot avoid remarking a miftake into which the learned and ac- 
curate Dr. Fothergill hath fallen, in the ufeful paper here referred to, 
by net varying the circumftances of his experiment. He obferves, 
that volatile alkalies prevent the union of oil and water, by the inter- 
vention of mucilage; and fuppofes this effect to arife from the latent 
acid of the gum being deftroyed by the alkali. Whether gum arabic 
contains any acid is, 1 fhould apprehend, very dubious; but I am well 
affured, from repeated tryals which different apothecaries have made 
for me, that an uniform and neat compofition may be produced in the 
following manner, - 

P R “ a yee! ~~ ce't.— mucilag. g. arab tere fimul in mortario, 
€ih Adde, Aik, Vol.—denuo tere 9 paulati 7 oy See 
py enuo tere SF paulatim adjice, aq. fimp.—fpirit. 
aah combination of the volatile alkali with oil or fpermaccti, is of 
confidgrable importance in many diforders of the breatt, 


” 
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a much fmaller proportion of gum, than is commonly en. 
ployed.’ 


The paflage here referred to is this.—‘ When I firft began, | 


fays Dr. Fothergill, to ule the mucilage for the purpofe of mix. 
ing oil and water, in order to fucceed the more effcétually, | 
fometimes directed a {maller quantity of mucilage, and like. 
wife of .the volatile, than would of themfelves alone,: be fufi. 





cient to unite the oil and water together, But this inftead of | 


promoting, prevented it entire'y: the muciJage curdled, its la, 
tent acid deftroyed the alkali; and no lafting union could be 
obtained, even by long attrition. Hard calcarious waters like. 
wife render the mixture difficult, fometimes impraéticable.’ 


A gO) TRENT RIE SET 


. Dre Fothergill does not fay, that volatile alcalies prevent the | 
union of water, oi] and mucilage, in all circumftances : butthat © 


he fometimes directed the mucilage and volatile im /maller quan- 


' 


tity, than would of themfelves be fufficient for this purpofe; | 
and that then, no union could be procured,.—Dr. Percival can | 


no doubt make an uniform mixture with oil water mucilage and 
the volatile alkali, if they are taken in proper proportions: and 
if he can likewife make an uniform mixture with the fame in- 
gredients, in the proportion mentioned by. Dr. Fothergill; 


Per mabe, 


Dr. F. is then miftaken: if not, the miftake lies with Dr, | 


Percival. 

. In fome of the fucceeding experiments our author points out 
the fuperior diflolving power of diftilled water, and applies: it 
to fome ufeful purpotes in pharmacy.— The following: corolla- 
ries are drawn from thele experiments.—That foft, and -efpe- 
cially diftilled,, water acts more powerfully asa menftruum on 
vegetable bitters and aftringents, than bard pump water.— That 
it diflolves refinous bodies without any medium, or at leaft with 
a much fmaller proportion of mucilage of gum arabic, than is 
commonly employed.—- , 

. That foft watér diffolves a greater proportion of quick-lime, 
than hard water :—-that lime-water thus prepared, is Jefs harth 
and lefs offenfive to the palate, and at the fame time a moré 
powerful folvent of the human calculus, than that which is pre- 
pared witl: common pump water. , 

From the experiments on hard pump water, our author draws 
_ the following conclutions,—That gcither malt nor tea produce 
any foftening. effect, on the hard water. in which they are in- 
fuled.— That fermentation does not foften or. improve hard 
water. That bricks: harden: the fofteft water, and ‘give it an 
aluminous impregnation.—T hat the practice therefore: of lining 


wells with bricks, is very improper.—That free-ftone commu-- 


xyicates no pernicious qualities to water. D. 
e 
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es, aComic Opera: as it is performed at the Theatre Royal 
Re er Gai. By Jofeph Reed. 8vo, 15s. 6d. Becket. 


T is {carce neceflary to fay that this Opera is taken from a 
| celebrated Novel of the fame name, written by the late 
Henry Fielding. Mr. Reed, however, has errant de- 
yjated from the novel, both with refpect to incidents and cha- 
taGter : he has very judicioufly ftripped Jones of his libertinifm, 
and has legitimated him ; he has therefore produced a ftronger 
intereft, and a more perfeé cataftrophe ; he has transferred the 
charaéter of Supple from a parfon to a country fquire, that he 
mizht not reflect difgrace upon the cloth; he has divefted 
Weftern and Honour of their provincial dialect, that the atten- 
tion of the performers might not be drawn off from more impor- 
tant objects; he has alfo very happily preferved Weftern’s hu- 
mour without his indelicacy, and his Jacobitifm ; it is the honour 
of the prefent time that his indelicacy would give offence, and 
it is its happinefs that Jacobitifm no longer fubfifts. A French 
drama has been formed upon the fame ftory, by Monf. Poinfinet, 
but Mr. Reed has taken nothing from it, but the hint to legi- 
timate Jones, anda turn in one of the fongs. 

Mr. Reed prefuppofes the ftory'on which he has formed his 
opera to be known, for his dramatic dialogue does not tell ir. 
As there was fufficient ground for this prefuppofition, he has 
derived from it many advantages; the dramatic perfons, and 
their relations to each other, being known, he was freed from 
the unhappy neceflity of making great part of his firft aéta dif- 
guifed narrative, relating parts of the fable antecedent to the 
action, and defcribing the chara&ters and fituation of the per- 
fons that carry it on. : 

The fentiments are always pure, and often refined; the hu- 
mour is genuine, and in fome fcenes there is a very tender 
though tranfient diftrefs. The characters are admirably fuf- 
tained, particularly thofe of Weftern and his fifter ; both igno- 
rant, conceited and petulant, yet as diffimilar as poffible, by 
different modes of expreffing the fame foibles; perpetually ex- 
torting complaint, and imputing the complaint thus extorted as 
anew caufe of offence. Mrs. Weftern, when fhe has called 
her brother brute, dunce,.Hottentot and:.blockhead, ‘and in- 
fifted upon having the fole management of his daughter herfelf, 
reproaches him with fying into paffions, declares there is no fuch 
thing as-fpeaking to him, and that if fhe was not a woman of 
the meekeft difpofition in the world fhe could not pofitively 
live under the fame roof with him. } 

Wefterni is perpetually miftaking the love of himfelf for the 
love of others, as, it is to be feared, many people do, who 
laugh with a kind of confcious fuperiocity at him. 

Key. Jan. 1769. F When 
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‘When he fuppsfes his girl to have fallen m love with Blifit, 
whom he wifhes her to marry, becaufe their eftates lie conve. 
nientl together, he is the happieft dog in the world, and confe- 

uently fhe is his dear, dear Sophy ; “his only joy upon earth ; 
ip may eat what fhe will, drink what fhe will, and wear what 
fhe will ; but when he Gisdi fhe has fet her heart upon another, 
then fhe is an obftinate perverfe hufley; then fhe fhall beg, 
flarve, and rot in the ftreets, and not a farthing, not a brafs 
farthing fhall fhe have of his money, may he. be hane’d, 
drawn, quartered and gibbetted if fhe has. She ‘implores his 
mercy, declares if he forces her to marry Blifil, he will maké 
her wretched, and break her heart: he féplies, * pho! pho! 
pho ! all ftuff and nonfenfe ; break your heart, indéed! as if 
marriage would break any woman’s heart ?—No, no ; women’s 
hearts are not fo eafily ‘broken: I know that by experience ; I 
could never break your mother’s.’ 

When Jones helps him to find a hare, fings ‘him a fong, or 
any otherwife contributes to his pleafures, then he is an honett 
dog, a prince of a man ; he loves him at his foul, there’s ne’er 
a‘fuch another: when he finds that Sophy has fet her heart 

upon him, then he’s a rafcal, a damn‘d bebparly baftard ; then 
he'll fight him for fifty guineas, nay for pure love, and hang 
him, if it cofts him ten thoufand pounds. Thus do mankind 
deceive themfelves and others into a belief that they bear towards 
their children or their friends that affe€tion which is happy in 
their happinefs, and wretched in their fufferings, when they 
feel no .paffion but that which would facrifice the felicity of all 
mankind, however tenderly allied, and howéver amiable and 
meritorious, to their own vanity, avarice, obftinacy and ca- 
price, . We hear every day of fathers that are doatingly fond 
of a daughter, who, if fhe does not by marriage fecure all the 
fuperfluitics of life, will fuffer her to perifh for want of its ne- 
ceflaries ; who withhold their bounty in proportion as it be- 
comes neceflary to communicate happinefs or alleviate diftrefs. 

The verfe of this opera is not equal to the profe; it is, 
however, well fuited to the charaéter and ‘the occafion, and 
produces a very good effect with the mufic to which it is 
adapted. 

The following. fcene will exhibit a fpecimen of the ¢harac- 
‘ter, dialogue and poetry. 


© Scens, 4 large Room. A tankardon the table. 
WeEsTERN, SopHIA, and Honour. 
Wef.. Your obftinacy is not to be endur’d—What does thie 
girl {nivel and cry for? 
So. Alas! my dear father, beat t help it. 
Hon. Ah! it’s an old crofs-grain’d patch ! [ Mids. 
Wiel. 





rt 


_ Here, houfe !—Whew ! 





‘them ready as faft as poflible 
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Woef. What can I do more to make you happy? You know 
I love you fo well, that I would fee all the world hang’d, be- 
fore ] would even have your little finger hurt. 

Hon. The world is very much oblig’d to youtruly! [Aid 

Wef. And yet all this won’t do.—But [ muft fecure you, 
till | have breakfaited.—In—in to that room.—in wih you 
both—[ Exeuut Sophia and Honour.] J here !—[lecks the dair.J 
I have her as fecure now, as a fox in a bag. —Whew !|. [whifiks] 





Enter LANDLADY. 
Landlady, I want fomething for break fatt. 
Land. Coffee or tea, your honour’s worfhip ? 
Wef, Pex on fuch rot-gut ftuff! Some ham, cold buttock of 
beef, venifon paity, or any thing on the fubftantial order. 
Land, We've nothing cold; the foldier fellows have eat up 


‘all 


Wef, Ahi ‘the devil take them! A fwarm of red-coat lo- 
cufts! They’ll eat up the whole nation by and by 

Land. Would your honour’s worfhip chufe fome new-laid 
‘eggs and bacon? 

WVe/. Nothing better: "tis a breakfaft for an emperor! Get 
And hark you--fend me a 





pipe; I’ve tobacco of my own. 
Land. ¥es, an’t pleafe your honour’s worfhip. [ Exit. 
We, [drinking] This is excellent beer i’ faith! I’m one of 
your true Englifhmen; I hate all flipflops. 


A I R. Riaft Beef. 


When good queen Elizabeth, hiftory’s boait, 
From Spaniards and Frenchmen defended our coaft, 
Lhe noblemen feafted on bak’d, beil’d, and roaft. 

O the roaft beef of Old England! » 

Anda O the Englith roatt beef ! 

[ Buter landlady, with pipes, Ee. and exit. 

The ladies delighted in good hearty ¢hear. 
All kickthaws, and flipflops they left to Afsunjeer ; 
Their break fait in common was beef and ttroug beer. 

O the ilrong beer of Oid England! 

And O the Englih itrong beer ! 

Enter Aérs. Western and Supptre. 

Mrs. Wef. [ flinging helt into ga chsir) Sure no one ever had 
fo intolerable a journey !—]’m fatigu’d to death ! —I fhan’t be 
able to rife out of my chair thefe three hours—l’m joited to 
pieces— Well, where’s my niece? 

Wif, Lock’d up. 

Mrs. We. [rifing hafliy] Lock’d up! T thought you would 
be taking fuch head {trong meatures !—Why will you pretend 
to meddle with matters, fo infinitely beyond your knowledge ? 

F 2 wT: ef. 
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Wf. (dafbing his pipe on the floor] Zounds and blood! dig 
ever any body hear the like! To be fallen upon in this manner, 
when I expected you would commend me for what I’ve done, - 

Mrs. Wef. Commend you? Your operations are diametri. 
cally oppofite to my free principles, and totally tnconfiftent 
with Magna Charta—Let my niece be fet at liberty this inftant, 
and given up to my management— Will you agree to this ftipu. 
lation ?—-I expect a categorical anfwer—Lither cede her intirely 
to me, or take her wholly to your own furprifing difcretion; 
and then I here, before Mr. Supple, evacuate the garrifon, and 
renounce all family-compact with you for ever. : 

Sup. Mr. Wettern, Jet me be a mediator. 

Wef, (throwing a key on the table] “Vhere’s the key: fhe may 
take it up if fhe will. 

Mrs. Wef. No, tir; I infift cn the formality of its being de- 
livered. 

Wef. ‘There then—I wih old fcratch had her! [ Afide. 

Mrs. Wef. \f your daughter had always liv’d with me, you 
would have had no occafion for locks, bolts, nor bars. 

Wef. Zounds and the devil! What would you have me do? 
~—You’re enough to make me raving mad. 


Mrs. i There now! Look you there! Juft according to | 
to 


his old cuftom! Flying out upon every occafion, right or 


S 


wrong—Abfolutely, brother, there is no fpeaking to you! If | 


I were not a woman of the meckeft difpofition upon earth, I 
could not poffibly live under the fame roof with you—I will 
appeal to Mr. Supple, whom every body allows to be a man of 
great fenfe, if 1 have faid even one individual thing, to put any 
human being, except fuch an irafcible animal as yourfelf, into 
the leaft paflion imaginable. 

Sup. Let me beg you, dear madam, not to irritate him any 
further. 7 

Mrs. Wef: \rritate him | You are ten times a greater block- 
head than himfelf. It is my misfortune to be hemm’d round 
by fuch fools and dunces!—Mercy on all affairs under the 
guidance and direction of you men!—you are fuch a parcel of 
purblind creatures!—The head of one woman is worth fifty 
thoufand of yours. [Unlocks the door, and exit. 

Wef. A fractious, crofs-grain’d, contradictious, /elf-opiniated, 
Prefbyterian, Oliverian hag! when fhe takes to a thing, one 
can no more turn her from it, than a young beagle can turn an 
old hare: fhe’s as obftinate asa mule, and has no more brains 
than a broomftick——I was a damn’d fool for ever thinking of 
her eftate ; but as I’ve beena flave fo long, it would be a pity 
to lofe it at laft, for want of holding out. 


Sup. Coufin, | highly commend your prudence.’ H 
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fiftent Rerticrous and CONTROVERSIAL. 

dtant, Art. 10. The Exemplar. Being an Expofition of the Prophecies 

tipu. of Daniel and St. John, relating to the fourth and laft King- 

rely f dom, viz. the Roman: and now, from recent Facts and 

“on; | continuing Signs, on a fufficiently improved Syfem. With a 

> and previous Diflertation, manifefting the fcriptural Doétrine of 
| the Trinity, and OrtTHopoxy antichriftian. ‘To which is 


added, an Addrefs admonitory to the Members of the Roman 


may Communion: fome occafional Obfervations and Reflections, 
; chiefly of a moral Nature, to elucidate the Subject, and efta- 
3 de. | blifh the Belief of a particular Providence, and as Incentives 
to Virtue in general, being interfperfed through the whole: 
Yide. the Doctrine of the Intermediate State is occafionally illuf- 
you | trated ; a Separation proved; and fhewing that any lifelefs 
unconfcious Condition of the Soul in the Body henceforth, is 
do? | "contrary to Reafon, Chriftianity, and even its own natural 
: Effence and inherent Principle. ‘Together with fome Phyfi- 
Sto cal Conjectures on the Nature and Ufe of Comets ; and par-. 
for | ticularly that which hath now (1767) lately appeared: from 
If | ‘whence the ceafelefs Rotation and Scale of God’s proceeding 
1 I in his creative Power, and the Tendency given ts all Nature 
will towards Perfection, is deduced, with great Appearance of 
1 of Probability. By a Lay-gentleman, and Member of the 
any Church of England; whoin 1752-3 began this, as the beft 
nto Sort of Amufement to pafs away fome Months in Winter. 
4to. 34s. in Boards. Becket, &c, 1768. 

a T is with real concern that we here fee, compofed by an undoubtedly 
ke | ferious, pious, good man, a very great book, which very few peo- 
“Ks yle will care to perufe. Four hundred and twenty-four large quarto 
nd pages, on the prophecies fuppofed to be contained in the vifions o: Da- 
he niel and the revelation of John, befide a Proem of forty-three pages 
of more,—wear, indeed, a formidable appearance! To encounter which, 
ty the public, it is to be feared, will be little encouraged by the Author's 
it. uninviting manner of fetting forth the general contents of bis book, in 
d, the tedious title-page: an exaét tranfcript of which we have patiently 
ne. given, at length,—all but the three mottos — Ihe faid tranfcript, how- 
— will, fortunately, fave us the trouble of endeavouring to give the 
{cerning reader a more particular idea of this voluminous perform- 

” ance.——E'x pede Herculem. 
of Art. 11. Methodifm a Popith Idol; or the Danger and Harmony 
¥ of Enthufiafm and Separation, By Booth Brathwaiie. 8vo. 


od. Browne in Shoe-lane. 
h a bigot to eftablifhments, raving and railing againit fectaries, with 
, adundant zeal, little knowlege, and lefs charity. 


F 3 Art. 126 
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Ait. 12. Goliath Slain: being a Reply to the Rev. Dr. Nowell’, 
Antwer co Picias Oxonie: fis. Wherein the falfe loffes of that 
- ntleman’s Panpitet are removed, his grojs Mi/reprcfentations 

(Ar the ancient Daétrines of the Reformation of the Church 
En lard Gifinacd, @id ih. Sentence againft the expelled young 

; oa pri ved from is own by ards ta be far more fevere, arbitrary 
and ilecal than it bezh hitherto ben reprefented. By the Au- 

thor of Pictas ren 43 8vo, 2s. 6d. Keith, &c. 

"D bofe who, n oruday to the good eid maxim defire ‘o afford a 
fair heaving « the bilan fide, sod with to know the atmoi that hath 
been alledges snresde co Or. Nowcll’s occount ot the Expulfion, &e, 
wi!l meet wi h conpderable fatisfaction in an attentive pe:uial of the 
elabor-te piece now betore us. The tet), tudved, 1s not very politely 
wo ded, iui the mater contained in the book itfelf, 1 well digefied, 
an. the Author, wpon the wh}, ecquit: bimilelf as au abie «dvocate 
fix the caufe which he hes undertaken to defend. 

Art.13 The Aarum: confifiing of a Sei ies of Thoughts on Chrif- 
tavity, as deducible jrom the Scr iptures, eS'¢. Past I. Sv0. 
1s. Pearch, Xc. 

Co: fitts, chivity of inconerer*, low. and il'iberal abufe of the clere 

v3 with fome flrange reveres conce ing the lows. 

dire. 14. The oft detected; or the ( burch of Rome difcovered in 
the Difgyui cof a Prateftait, iu der the Caracier of an Anfwer to 
all that is materiel in the Rev. Mr. Hervey’s El-ven Letters ta 
the Rev. Afr. Feln Wejiry. 8v0. 6d, Johu jon, Folingfby, &c. 
There has long been a warm but inficmfcant controverly among the 

fanatics, concerning the peculiar tenets inculcated in Hervey’s Letters; 

of which we have had freqaent occation to take notice, m the courfe of 
our Reviews, This yealous Flarvevan drefles up M: Weiley in the 
garb of the.whore of Labyloa, and then abufes him tu: looking fo very 

like hs r. , 

Art. 15. Unverfal Reflituticn far ther de fended ; Leing a Supple- 
mont ta the Book, initial, Univerfal Reliisatio na vie 
Doétrine. 8vo. 28. Briftol printed, and told by Dodfley 
&c. in Loncon. 1768. 

In our 26th volume, p. 181, feq. we gave an account of Univer/al 
Ryjiituticn, a Scripture Dofrine 3. to which we now refer our readers 
fer aie in erent Juca O le manecer in which the wrter bas treated 
this mneportanr mbject. bu Uns Sepplement he endeavouis, m a courfe 
of erghs tetters, fo Conple;vy io sisuicate the doctrine he had befoie 
contenced tor, * as that th 5 [the eigut letters | amount, together wath 
the proofs in the tatu book, to a full cosfutauon of all the argaments 
hitherto produced againtt. and to irvefragabie evidences of, that inte~ 
relicg fenipture wuth, the final refitution of a// men through Chriit.” 
‘The Author is a man of confide:ab'e learni: og, but his flyle is not vat 
Yigg 
Ar 16, Encch 5 or a Treatife on the Manner of walking with Ged. 

Written originally in Latin by Joteph Hall, D. D. fome 

tine Lord bilhop.of Exeier, ‘Lraiflaed into Engiith by. 
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Rericioys and ConTROVERSIAL. 7k 


Henry Brown, M. A. Vicar of Netherfwell, in Gloucefter- 


fhires. 12mo. 1s. Rivington, &c. 

This ferious and valuable difcourfe of the learned and pious Bifhop 
Hall (better known by the title of Bifhop of Norwich, than of Exe- 
ter) hath, as the prefent.Tranflator obferves, been in a manner almoft 
entirely loft, even to the leaned world; for the original itfelf was be- 
come fo exceeding fcarce, that Mr. Brown fuppofes (and we believe 
with good reafon) that hardly one in a thoufand, eve among the 
learned and inquifitive, had ever feen it, or heard of any fuch tract 
being written or publifhed by this good prelate. It never appeared, 
Mr, Brown fays, in any collcétion of the Bilhop’s works; nor was 
there ever, as far as he can learn, any edition of it, but that publifhed 
by himfelf, at the end of his Latin tranflation of his Occafional Medi- 
tations, in 1635,—till it was reprinted by itfelf, at Oxford, in'1762: 
—See Review, vol. xxxii. p. 66,—The friends of rational and practi- 
cal religion will thank the worthy tranflator for the pains he has taken 
to adapt this little tract to the ufe of fuch well-difpofed perfons 
as could never have profited by it, in the language in which it was 
Originally written. . 

Ir is to our learned Tranflator, that the Public is alfo obliged for the 
verfion of Juftin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho the Jew: fce Review, 
vol, xii. p. 238 , 

Art. 17. The Scriptural Right of eflablifhing human Syftematical 
Confeffions of Faith and Doétrine, confidcred. Being Part the 
Second of an Anfwer to Letters concerning Confeffions of Faith, 
&e. Bvo. 1s. Newbery. 

Of the /etters concerning confeffions of faith, ec. occafoned ly a 
perufal of the Confeffional, we made duc mention in our catalogue for 
Sey tumber laft; and in tha: fo: November foilowing, the reaver will 
find fome account of the fir? part of the piefent writer's an/wer w thole 


letters. 
In this fecond part, the anfwerer undertakes to fhew that the letter- 


writer’s arguments in favour of conformity and jub!criptjon to human 
fyftematical confeffions of faith, drawn from various pailages in the, 
writings of St. Paul, are far from being conciufive. Our author’s prin- 
ciple is, ‘ That no forms ought to be fixed as a frandurd, or unerring 
teft, of faith and doétrine, which are of later dutep and of Jels au- 
thority, than thofe which the apoilles drew up, delivered to the bifhops 
their fucceflors, and charged to be held faf?. —This potion he main- 
tains with becoming ferioafiefs, and zeal tor the indeleatable authority 
of the facred fcriptuies ; and from bis expefitory oblervations on the 
paflages cited from St. Paul, by the lester-writcr, in fupport of fub- 

{criptions and formularies, we are led to contider the author as a judi- 

cious critic, and a found reafoner, 

Art. 18. An Abridement of Mr. Du Moulin’s Treatife on Peace of 
8oul, and Content of Mind. By the VTranflator of the larger 
Work. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Hawes, &c. 3 
In the 33d vol, of our Review, the Reader will find an account of 

Dr. Scrope’s * tranflation of Mr. Du Moulin’s work, at larce +; with 





. . . ’ 5 : : 
7 Dr. Scrope, rector of Caltle-Conibe, and Vicar ci ‘ingitoa St. 
Michael’s, Wilts. + In two vois. Svo. 
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our impartial fentiments of the author, asa divine. This abftraé js 

recommenced by the tranflator, as an ufeful manual, or memcrandum 

beok of Chiiftian morality; and, as fuch, we doubt not but it may be 
found ufeful. 

Art. 19. 4 Free Examination of the common Methods employed to 
prevent the growth o A eat Part lI]. 8vo. Is. 6d. No 
Publifher’s name ; but advertifed for Fuller. : 
Another * daring and mott audacious, but artful and well-written 

defence of Popery. The author, it mult be allowed, is a notable ad. 
vocate, for a caufe which, indeed, rejuires the utmott abilities even to 
keep it in countenance.—The attachment of {fo able a writer, to fuch 
a caufe, affords a remarkable inflance of the force and influence of pre- 
judice, which has power enough to retain in the fervice of the moft no- 
torious fyftem of flavery, faifhood, and impofition on the common fenfe 
and common rights of mankind, a per‘on whom we cannot think in- 
fenfible to the fuperior Juftre and charms of reaion, truth,. and liberty! 
—We cannot queltion the fincerity of any writer's public avowal of 
his principles; but it is aftontfhing that a man of paits and Icarning, 
with the acvantege of living in a free country, where he is aliowed to 
fee with his own eyes, and to juuye by his own fenfes, can poflibly be 
the dupe of fuch a fcheme ot fuperftition and abfurdity, as that on 
which the church of Rome is founded !—But, preposs:ssion'! hood. 
winked PREPOSSESSION, is a mighty leveiler, and makes no diltinction 
between wife men and fools, the Learned and the Ignorant, the Gieat 
and the Vulgar: all are alike fubject :o this arbinary Power ! 

The good citizen, however, the philofopher, and the politician, 
may not, perhaps, fo much object to the church of Rome, on account 
of her religious {peculations, her modes of faith, and her fuperititious 
rites and ceremonies,—zs to the malignant influence of her doétrines 
on Civit Soctery.—But Jere, too, even on this ground, our examiner 
has the hardinefs tu ftand forth, ard maintain the dilpute: and fo art 
ful is his addrefs, fo fpecious his manner, and fo dexteroufly does he 
handle the weapons of cont:overiy, that we mutt repeat, wiat we ine 
timated on the appearance of his former production, it behoves the 
friends of a BEY TER Cause, to Oppole him with their utmoft efforts — 
It is not for us to enter the lifts; but, for the encouragement of thofe 
who can do it with m:re propiiety and convenience, and who are both 
able and willing to engage this doughty champion, we can affure them 
that as Ais cau/fe is fallacious, fo he is by no means invincible ; and that, 
armed with tie weapons which reafon, experience, and truth will fur- 
nifh for the combat, a little Proteftant David will foun bring to the 
eround this Romuh Goliah * ; who, notwithtianding the termidable ap- 

earance of his battle-array, hath not yet proved bis armour, nor 

will it fand the proof-trial, for it is made of bale materials, 





* See the firlt part, Review, vol. 3. p. 487. 

* If Mr. Blackburne, or Mr. Pye, over whom this adverfary exults, 
as though he had already vanquithed them, would drazv near to the Phi- 
iim we fhould probably hear no more of his defying the armies of 
true 


Art. 20. 
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Art. 20. 4 Letier from a Lady to the Bifhop of London. 8vo, 
- yg. Murdoch, &c. 
- Mrs; MacCarthy, the extraord:nary perfon who addreffes this epiftte 
to the Bifhop of London, having conceived an exceeding bad Opinion 
of the manners and principles of the prefent times, has thought it ex- 
dient to difclofe to his Lordthip her fentiments on the fubjett : and ro 
hint at the proper means for refcuing this mott finful, degenerate, and 
profligate nation from the deftruétion which hangs over it. ‘The uni- 
verfal wickednefs ana depravity thus charged upon the good people of 
England, is by our autho, imputed, chiefly, to the pernicious tenets of 
thoie popular teachers who, as fhe fays, have given their hearers to under- 
ftand, that, there was no ‘ occafion for their putting off their fins: that 
finful corrupt fouls would go to heaven; that good works were no way 
neceflary to falvation : ‘that human Beings could not do any thing that 
was good ; and that to attempt it, was not only fruitlefs, but prefump- 
tuous.and criminal, That the greater the finner, the more acceptable 
to God; and that they had ‘nothing to do but to believe that the Su- 
reme Being was unjuft; or, what was juft the fame thing, that the 
blefied fpotlefs Jefus, who could not know fin, came down from heaven 
to make them a prefent of his righteoufnefs, and take their fins upon 
himéfelf; after which they might aft as they pleafed, they could not do 
any thing amifs : becaate they received the {pirit, and were guided by 
the holy ghoit; and they were juft:fied in the fight of God, by im- 
puting their evil doings to Jefus Chrift ; and his righteoufnels to them- 
felves.’ 
If this be a fair reprefentation of the doétrines maintained by fome 
of our methodiftical: apottles, it is, indeed, a very fevere one; and 
Mrs. M— may, with good reafon, attribute fuch tenets to the wily 
contrivance of the ‘ Prince of darknefs,’ whofe intereft could not fail 
of being greatly: ferved by principles of fuch evil tendency. ‘ Poor. 
mortals, fays fhe, love fin better than they do their fouls; and fo fine 
an excufe for gratifying their vicious inclinations, was joyful tidings fure 
enough, which they readily embraced,” © 
but does not the zeal of this good lady hurry her rather'too far, when 
fhe deduces the foliowing coniequences from the fuccefs which thefe 
teachers have met with ?—Heretofcre, my lord, fays fhe, ‘ wicked men 
were cautious of acting evé/ly, leit it fhould gain them the reproaches cf 
their neighbours ; now they aét openly, without referve: fhame lays 
no reftraint upon them; they aét under the immediate direftion of 
God ; they reproach their neighbours, and denounce damnation againtt 
all who are not of their barbarous opinion.—Charity, the white-faced 
Chcrurim that waits before the throne of God, once fat brooding over 
this ifle with guardian care ; now fhe is banifhed from us. All moral 
virtues are cried down, as prejudicial to the foul by leading people 
aftray. Good books, are exclaimed againit, and difcouraged. The 
names of virtue and reafin are almoft Jufficient to get aman knocked o° the 
bead ; and every kind of villainy 1s practifed openly, under a talfe pre- 
tence to piety, And though | chink it is impoiibie that one in a thou- 
fand of thete people can believe a fingle fyilable of this doétrine them- 
felves ; yet it is {0 fine a cloak to cover their natural propenfity to evil, 
that it is their inteveft to fupport it ; infomuch, that even the honcft part 
of 
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of cur clergy are jniulied, abuied, and told that they preach damnable 
do¢irine, when they exhort their congregation to live like Chriitians. 

In oppofitian to thi, doétrine of encouragement for Anuers ; or, riphtes 
aufnefs attainable without works *, Mrs, M wartnly contends for 
the efficacy of good works; and appeals to the writings of St. Peter, 
St. Jobn, and St, James, in confirmation of what fhe has advanced og 
this fubje&t. As for the Apotile of the Gentiles, he feems in one part 
of the Jetter. to be almoit as little in the good graces of this lady, as 
are thole moderz apoll'es, who, fhe fays, have made tuch ‘ ftrange ha- 
vock among the os of the peuple!’ nay, in truth, fhe makes Payl 
the ptimary author of all the mifchief done by thofe * miflio,.aries of 
the prince of darknefs. . 

‘J have remarked, fays the, that amongft all the traders in religion, 
who have, endeavoured to deceive the ignoraur, and draw them into 
error, fince the days of Chriit; T never heard of one, who had found- 
ed his do&rjne upon the do@rine of Chrilt, or, on that of any one 
of the apoitles who had walked with him, St. Paul has been fo happy 
as to fupply them all. The truth of che matter i:, there is nothing in 
the doétrine of Chrift; or, in that of any one of the apoftics who had 
walked with him ; that can anfwer any interefted, or worldly e.d; and 
they are therefore contkiained, of neceflity, to lay hold on fome un; 
guarded words in St. Paul’s Epiilles, which were wiote before he had 
arrived at purity ; and which, in reality, were the efir@s of a miftske 
he lay under in regard to his own converlion, But, as the apottle comes 
nearer to purity, by a perfeverance in acts of grace, he grows more ens 
lightened ; and then they leave him ; they follow him no farther.’ 

In fupport of the charge againft ot. Paul, Mrs. M. enters on a cri- 
tical inveftigation of ‘ thofe dreadful miftakes’ which are to be found in 
his Epiftle to the Romans ; from which fhe infers that ¢ he was no per- 





fe& man at that time, but a poor imperfed mortal, ttruggling with 


fin, which he had nox the power to conquer.’ Aad a. to his notion of 
predeflination, fhe thinks it may be accounted for in the following 
manner.—* His manner of being converted was {ufficient to m-ke him 
a predeitinarian ; becaufe he was billed with zeal to fo great a degrce that 
it left no room for rcficction. However, if he meant any thing of pre- 
deftigation, in reality, he certainiy meant no moie of it, than whatre- 
garded the church of Chri; though it feems, in feveral p'aces, to be 
rather a mode of fpeech he had accuttomed himfelf to, from being 
converfant amongft the Gentiles, than any thing elfe. We have the 
fame mode of fpeech from them to this day, and are frequently apt to 
fay, things are ordained, when at the fame time we do not believe a 
word about predeftination. Sr. Paul faid many things that he neither 
did, nor could mean ; and therefore fuch as have not underftanding fuf- 
ficient to enable them to find out bis true meaning, fhould meddle with 
po more of his writings than what they find dire@ly agreeable with 
the doctrine of Jefus Chnit. He tells the Hebrews, that ‘* every man 
that wfeth milk, is unfkilful in the word of righteoufnefs, for he is only 
a babe,” And yeti dare venture to fay; that no human being ever 





* This, we are here informed, was the title of a printed fermon, 
* preached by one of thefe people, in the capacity of chaplain to a 
public charity.’ | | 
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took it into h's head to believe that the ufe of milk could make any man 
a babe, or unfkilfai in the word of rightcouinefs ; for, had that been 
the cafe, the elders of «he ‘church would certainly have forbid the ufe 
of the moft valuable part of our nourifhment, He charges the Co- 
rinthians to deliver a man, who had committed a fault, unto Satan; 
and he gives Timothy to anderttand, that he hath delivered Hymeneus 
and Alexander unto satan. Now, I am fully fatisfied, St. Paul never 
was fo weak 2s to imagine he had the power to deliver any man unto 
Satan. The Son of God had no fuch power, neither did he affume it. 
He came to hinder people from going to Satan ; not to fend: them to 
him. By delivering them unto Satan, the Apoftic meant the putting 
them out of the comniunity: having no more to fay to them, no more 
to do with them, taking no more pains or trouble about them, but de- 
livering them up to their own heacitrong wills; to their wicked lufts ; 
in fhort, 1o the power of Satan, to deal with them as he thought proper. 
And yet on thefe unguarded words, a certain mother-church builds her 
indifputable power of judging, condemning, and fending whomfoever 
fhe pleafeth to eternal damnation ;’—but this notable female critic be- 
comes reconciled to him after fhe has done with his epiftle to the Ro. 
mans. é 

‘In his next epiftle, fays fhe, which 4s his firft to the-Corinthians, 
‘ou will find a very different fort of languace. You will find there, 
that he has conquered fin; that he has no longer any carnal defires, 
fins, or lutts of the fcfh. Heis now abie to command himfelf ; ‘he has 
arrived at purity, and is enlightened ; he is become a new man; and 
indeed, any perion who perufes his epiftles fiom firft to laft, may readily 
perceive how he grows in purity ana perfection, by his growing more 
and more enlightened, and his do&trine’s coming ftill nearer and nearer 
to the do@trine of Jefus Chritt.’ 

And now that we are happily come to a reftoration of the good un- 
derftanding between Mrs. Mac Carthy and St. Peul, and have given 
fufficient {pecimens of thislady’s lively averfion to the dotirine of faith 
avithout works ; it may be thought-high time to clofe the article; jet 
we muit uot pot a final period to it, without letting our readers alittle 
into the application of all this, to the prefent times. 

St. Paul, our auther cbferves, had, no dcubt the true fpirit of pro- 
phecy ; ‘and in his fecond epiftle to Tim. Ch. iii. did prophecy, * that 
m the lat day, perilous umes fhall come.’—Now, fays Mrs, M.—— 
‘ The perilous times are certainly come: at leaft to us.” SHE does not, 
however, fhe fays. prec‘end to PRoPHECY ; but fhe rouncly avers, fhe 
can ‘ expound the écriptures as well as any modern apoftle of them all,’—~ 
And, fhe adds, * I will venture to fay, that, enlefs fome very effectual 
method is taken, to reduce the people of ingland to their former t!ate, 
they will be vifited with petiilence, famine, or fome other dreadfgl, 
and unavoidabie calamity, whereby to cut them of,-and that ve: 
fpeedily too. By reafum they cannot arrive at a higher pitch ef wichked- 
nefs than they are at, at preient; fo that the wrath is kindled, and the 
{word untheathed.’ 

The means here recommended to bring back the degenerate people 
of England to their primitive virtue anc goodnels, aud to avert thefe 
impending judgments, are thus intimated ; 

* ‘. Now 
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¢ Now this, my lord, muft be the clergy’s care. It therefore behoves 
them to fet about it, without the leaft delay, and afe their utmoft endea. 
vours to retrieve the people, before it is too late, by public prayers and 
admonitions, as well as_ private folicitations; laying before them the 
nature of their flate, and their offences. Let them call home chriftia- 
nity, my lord *, which was turned out of his majefty’s dominions about 
eighteen years ago; and, in all probability, their guardian angels, 
tendernefs and humanity, will return alfo; for L obferved, my lord, 
that after fhe was gone, the others foon followed ; they being ever in- 
feparable, Let them admonih parents, and governors of families, to 
deter their children, or fuch as are under their care, from acts of cruel- 
ty, and giving offence, which are the firft things they are now indulged 
in; from whence fprings forth hardnefs of heart ; and from hardnefs 
of heart, every other evil that tcuds to fure deftru€ion, both here, and 
hereafter. Let them endeavour to prevail upon the people in general 
to love one another, and not oblige their fellow-creatures to be terrified 
at the fight of one of their own fpecies, To practife good works, and 
to be honeft, charitable, generous and humane; and then they will 
thrive. Their latter end will be better than their beginning. Whereas, 
the wicked profper only for atime, ‘Their fun goes down in forrow, 
and affliction, mifery and pain, and often in grievous want, and fore 
difirefs. To love, and honour their royal fovereign, and never with for 
Nero to rule over them, who caufed the murders of his mother, and his 
tutor, and laughed to fee his country fet on fire. Let all pernicious 
doctrines be fuppreffed,’and driven out from amongft the people, not 
only in this metropolis, butin every other part of our conllitution. [ 
mean, fuch doétrines as tend to promote crueltv, hardnefs of heart. 
Such doétrines as tend to banifh humanity, charity, and natural affec- 
tions of every kind, by perfuading people to believe that good works 
are not neceffary to falvation, and thereby laying the blackeit odiums, 
and moft fcandalous imputations upon the juitice of God, and his 
adorable fon. Let fuch as chufe to teach, teach the doétrine of Jetus 
Chrift, and no matter who they are, or where they tcach it.’ 

We now take our leave of one of the moft fingular pamphlets that 


hath appeared this winter; leaving ovr readers to their own obferva- © 


tions on the paflages we have quoted from it. And if they defire to 
be farther acquainted with the writings of Mrs. Mac‘Carthy, we refer 
them to a Book entitled “ Juftice and reafon, faithful guides to Vruth”-- 
printed by fubfcription, (pr. 5s.) about two or threc years’ ago; and 
to another work, entitled ‘The Fair Moralitt.” 

* Alreration of Eves, and Feltivals, 


Art. 21. 4 foort and feafinable Application to the Public, in Behalf 


of a refpeciful Addrefs to the Parliament, to procure a legal 


ercare/s of notorious religious Grievances. By ‘Tyro-Theolo- 


gicus, A.M. 8vo. 6d.  Johnfon and Co, 
The * religious grievances’ here complained of are—The athanafian 





ereed, fubfription to the 39 articles, the progrefs of Methodifm +, &c. 


+ ‘ The prefent run of methodifm,’ fay the author, * feems to mea 
judgment of the Almighty, defigned to confound rational believers, 
who have fhewn fo little zeal to reform articles of human invention, 
after their conviction of the falfhood of them.’ 

The 
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The writer, who. feems to a pious, mere well-meaning perfon, 

ropofes a {cheme for az Unitarian Society in the metropolis ; the mem= 
pers thereof to revive the propofals contained jn the free and candid dif- 
guifitions, and to proceed ina body, with the refult of their delibera- 
tions, to thofe diftinguifhed Commoners, who, unawed—unfeduced— 
uninfluenced, &c. would think themfelves happy to become, by the 


joint fuffrages of religious freemen? the inftruments of emancipating 


their country from the galling {piritual yoke of Athanafianifm and Cal- 
vinifm,—-which we, in this age of improvement in chriftian knowlege, 
are not able to bear. . . How far this projeét for procuring what our au- 
thor ftyles ¢ a parliamentary-deliverance, and demolition of the parti- 
tion-wall between churchman and diffenter’, is likely to fucceed, we 
pretend not to determine. The long-defired comprehenfion-fcheme, 
however, is certainly a laudable one, and would tend more, perhaps, 
to promote the welfare of the chriftian Proteftant charch, than any other 
human means that could poffibly be devifed for its profperity. 

Art..22. Remarks on feveral very important Prophecies. In five 
Parts. I. Remarks on the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th Verjes 
of the vit. Ch. of Yaiah; in anfwer to Dr. Williams's critical 
Differtation on the fame Subject. II. A Differtation on the Na- 
ture and Style of provbetical Writings ; intended to illuftrate the 

oregoing Remarks. III. A Differtation on If. vii. 8. IV. On 

Gen. xlix.10. V. Anfwer to fome of the principal Arguments 

ufed by Dr. Williams, in Defence of his critical Differtation. 

By Granville Sharp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. White, &c. 1768. 

In our Review, vol. xxxvi. p. 493, we mentioned the differtation on 
]f. vii, 13. &c, which is here animadverted on by Mr. Sharp, and which 
was publifhed without the author’s name: it is to this remarker, there- 
fore, that we are oblived for the information that the differtation was 
written by Dr. William:, author of the Concordance to the Greek 
Teftament. , 

As Dr. W’s performance was only mentioned, in a very brief man- 
ner, in our Catalogue (for June, 1767.) we Cannot now enter into the 
particulars of the controverly ; thofe who are curious to know the dif- 
ferent fentiments of thefe learned gentlemen, on this remarkable pro- 
phecy, wiil find the fubject amply difcuffed in their refpeftive per- 


a 


ad formances ; and for farther fatisfaction, they may confult alfo the expo- 
ditions of Gsotius, Dr. Sykes, Dr. Benfor, and Dr. Kennicott. 


In his third differtation, Mr. Sharp enquires into the meaning of this 
prophecy—* Within threefcore and five years fhall Ephraim be broken 
that it be not a people ;” in which he confiders Ephraim as put for the 
ten tribes of Ifrael, feparated from Judah: and in his account of the 
accomplifhment of this prophecy, he differs greatly from Dr. Williams'ss 
explication, as well as from that of Bifhop Newton.—What he offers 
on this tubjeét fecms to deferve the critical reader’s attention: but we 
have not fufficient room for particulars. 

in his fourth differtation, the learned author confiders the famous pro- 
phecy of Jacob; in conneétion with the fubjeét of the preceding part 
of hs bcok; and endeavours to thew that the * {ceptre did not depart 
from Judah, wnril Shilub was come; and that soe gathering of the people 
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(not of one nation only, but of the univer/e, at different times) has beer 
unto Chrift himfelf, according to the icriptures, 

. In his laft part our author replies very fhrewdly to Dr. W’s. defence 
of his critical differtation ; and concludes with the foilowing judicions 
remark,—which being of a general nature, with regard to interpreta, 
‘tions of the facred fcripture, we fhall here tranfcribe it :-—‘ When fuch 
refined criticifms [meanin fomig 7Ageriou: ones of the Doctors] are ap 
plied to any part of haly {criptdre +, I think they ought not by any 
means to be admitted, unlefs the authors of them fhall be able to prove 
_ that it is more juftifiable to adapt the f{criptures to our own private opi- 
nions, than our opinions to the {criptures.’ me , 


+. Particularly when critics take ypon them to fubftitute the fenfe of | 


one word for another, whenever their arguments are reduced to that 
neceffity. . . 


MiscELLANEOWVS. 


Art.'23. The Fundamental Conflitution, Collegiate Rights, and Pris 
vileges, of a licenfed Lutheran Church, under @ jupreme Magif- 
trate of a different religitus Perfuafion, derived and delineated out 
of the original Fountain of natural, divine, and human Laws, 
By a Sincere Proteftant. To which is added, by the Rev. Dr. 
Wachlell, the true State of the Cafe which gave Rife to the Mij- 
underftanding between the Parties belonging to the Lutheran Church 

in Little Ayliff-ftreet Goodman’s Fields, where the Faé#s are im- 
partially relatcd, and humbly fubmitted to the ferious Confideration 
of the Public in general. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Fell. 





This publication arraigns the conduét of fome fchifmatical fa@ious | 
me nbers of the Lutheran church above mentioned ; but though this is | 


an appeal te the public, yetas the writer produces many learned autho- 
‘rities in proof of the conftitutional power of every Lutheran congrega- 


tion or church regularly formed, to fupport their internal. -church go- | 


vernment, the exercifé of this power mult be left to be fettled by them- 


felves, according to their particular conftitutions. As brother-pro- | 
teftants, however, we would earnefily recommend it to. them, not to 


let the heat of difpetatioa and oppofition fo far blind them, as to make 
them lofe fight of the meek forbearing fpirit of the gofpel which we all 
acknowlege as the fundamental rule of our conduct toward each other. 


& 


Art. 24. Infiructive and entertaining Exercifes, with Rules of the 


French Syniax. By John Perrin. 12m0. 2s.. Law. 
In our Review for January 1768, we recommended Mr.- Perrin’s 
French Grammar; and we muft now do the fame juttice to his book of 
. Exercifes,—whi-b, to fay the leait that is due to its merit, is inferior to 


nothisg of the kind that we have feen ; and is, indeed, not only an 


ufeful, but, as the title jutlly profefles, an entertaining prrformance. 
Art. 25. 4 Short Account of that Part of Africa, inhabited by Ne 
. groes; with refpcét to the Fertility of the Country, the good Difpo- 


fition of mary of the Natives, and the Manner by which th 
Slave-trade is carried on: extraéted from divers Authors, in order 


to fhew the Iniquity of that Trade, and the Fallity of the Argus | 


ments 
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ments ufually advanced in its Vindication, - 8vo. 2s. 4. 
Philadelphia printed, London reprinted, for Horsheld, &c. 
een a colleétion of the arguments againft the flave-trade, (a8; ine 

human; unchiiltian, and contrary to our ideas of human liderty).ad- 
vanced by Hutehefon, Foiter, &c, with a large cxtra& from a pamphlet 
entitled, ‘* ‘Iwo Dialogues on:the Moen trade,” printed in 1760, and 
mentioned in the 24th volume of our Review, p. 160: where the cu- 
gious reader, will find our fenciments on this fabject. 

Art. 26. An Inguiry into the Origin of the Difcoveries attributed to 
the Moderns : wherein it ts demonflrated, that our mo/ft celebrated 
Philofiphers have, for mioff ;art, taken what they advance from 
the Works of the Ancients; and that many important Tretht mm 
Religion were known to the Pagan Sages. “Tranflated from the 
French of the Rev. Mr. Dutens, Reétor of Elfdon, in Nor- 
thumberland. With conhderable Additions, communicated 
by the Author. 8vo. ‘6s. Griffin. 1769. 

Cf this very dngenibds and learned performance, we gave a {Tl ac- 
count, from the original French, in the Appendix to the 35"h volume of 
our Review. | | 
Art. 07. Chronoligy: or, A concife View of the Annals of England. 

Wherein ‘every particular Occurrence, from the Defcent of Fulius 

Cafar, to the prefent Time, met with in different Hiflorians, is 

alphaletically recorded, with the Date affixed, Fc. Sc. By Joha 

Trufler, Clr. samo. 1s. Almon. 

A proper thing to bi-d up with a book Almanac. 


Art. 28. 4 Dream of Dreams; or, Somnium Academici Cantabri- 


gienfis tranflated. Dedicated to the Drones and Dreamers of 

both the Univerfities. With Notes. By Martinus Seriblerus. 

4to. 6d. Baker and Leigh. ee 

The Tranflator means to be of the other party: fee our laf, "p. 484. 
Art. 29. Cobleriana; or, the Cobler’s Medley. Being a’ choice Cel- 

letion of the Mifceilaneous Picces, in Profe and Verfe, ferious and 

comic, of ‘fobfon the Csbler of Drury-Lane. 12m0. 5%. 

Wilkie. o 

This mifcellany appears to be the production of fome fcribbling wag, 
of the right Grubbean ttamp, who has had archnefs enough to aflume 
the name and charaéte: of that merry toping fellow who makes {o capital 
a figure in the farce of The Dewil to Pay,—in oider, no doubt, to re- 
commend his jokes and jibes to the lovers of low humour aid fuz, who 


freguent the barber-fhoos and porter-houfes in the purlieus of Drury- 


Lane and St. Giles’s :—and, truly, the pieces here colleted for their 
entertainment are not ill calculated for fuch readers.—Some of his ler- 
ters and witticifms, indeed, may be thought:a little heavy, or fo,—but 
the itory of Wint, Hayes is really tolerable; and the mock-fuppii- 
catory addrefs to. the Kewsewers has fomething like fatire and pleafantry 
in it; Mafter Jobfon, however, pays them, it is to be feared, too great 
a compliment, in fuppofing that zheir “* names, prefixed in capital let- 
ters, will pet off the firlt edition.” —We heartily with the poor Cobler 


May not find himfelf much miftaken. 


Art. 30, 
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Art. 30. An Extract from the Obfervations made in a Teur to Italy, 
By the Chevalier de Ja Condamine, of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, Tranflated by a Fellow of the Roya 
Society. 12mo. 2s. Newbery, 1768. 

Of this work a prior tranflation in Englifh, was publifhed in 1763; 
and a full account of it was given in the xxvii. Vol, of our Review, 
Pp» 215 3—to which we now refer our readers, for an idea of what ig 
contained in the journal of this philofophical traveller: whofe charae. 
ter is fufficiently eftablithed in the learned world.—The tranflation, jt 
feems, hath the honour of being approved by M. Condamine, as ap- 
pears from the extract of a letter (rom him to the tranflator, prefixed 
to this edition. It may be faithful enough to the fenfe of the original; 
but it cannot be expected that the French author fhould be a critical F 
judge of the elegance or correétnefs of the Englihh. 
Art. 31. Specimen of an Etimological Vocabulary, or Effay, by 

Means of the analytic Method, to retrieve the ancient Celtic. By 

the Author of a Pamphlet entitled, The Way to Things by 

Words, and to Words by Things. 8vo. 4s. 6d. Davis 

and Reymers, 1768. | 

In our 35th Vol. p. 363. we gave a brief account of this learned 
writer’s way to things, &c. which he publifhed by way of previous 
eflay, or advertifement of his general defign, of an attempt to reftore § 
the ancient Celtic or Britifh tongue. That eflay he now modeflly | 
fpeaks of, as a crude indigefted fpecimen; to which he has fince thought | 
it expedient to add a farther view of his plan. He has been moved to 
this, by fome advertifements publiflied in the Journal des S;avans, by 
M., de Brigant, who is engaged in the fame enquiries, and who appre. 
hends that he has made one of the greateft difcoveries that ever did 
honour to the human genius. ‘This difcovery, M. de B. propofes to 
publith by fubfcription in. two c&avo volumes; and the author of the 
prefent {fecimen has candidly inferted that gentleman’s advertifements, | 
from a principle which ought to actuate every lover and cultivator of | 
fcience: * I was fincerely pleafed, fays he, to find, that, in a pot | 
fo very important to literature, there was a light fo much greater, and | 
more comprehenfive, than what I could aflume to offer, propofed tothe | 

ublic.—No MATTER BY WHOM, SO THE GOOD WAS BUT DONE,’ | 

‘ But, he adds, while I was content, with perfect cancour, to wih | 
fuccefs to whoever fhould embark on a refearch of this kind; it was 
fuggetted to me (for J may truly and unaffeétedly aver that the thought | 
was not mine) tha’, fince I had already furnifhed fome praQical hints | 
of this retrieval of the ancient Celtic or elementary language, it was, © 
in fome meafure, incumbent on me te maintain what grounds of title | 
it might appear that | juft'y had to the honour of procuring fo greata 
benef to the republic of letters. : 

‘ This argument, perfonal.as it was to myfelf, had not any the leaf | 
weight with me: lefs yet had I the ridiculous vanity to imagine, that © 
the literary honour of the nation could be any ways affected by the fut- © 
cefs or failure of my pretention to priority of difcovery, fo far as my | 
part may be termed ditcovery, or rather retrieval, 3 

‘ It was then folely and purely in confideration of the utility likely © 
to refult to the public, if but froma light firack by a collifion of com> | 


petition, | 
+ t 
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at length, induced me to reiume a work, which I had 


etition, that, 
ao 8 to remain under a fentence of fuppreffion.’ 


In order, however, to proceed effectually, our author. faw the ne- 


ceflity of his taking the fenfe of the public on the nature of this under= 


taking; which, he fays, could not be done without furnifhing more 
matter for its judgment, than what was contained in the former crude 
eflay, the way to things, &c. In this view, he ‘ had recourle to a col- 
leftion which he had been long making, of certain mutual illuftrations 
of words. and things, with referve to give them more order, anda more 
fatisfactory expanfion, 1n cafe of ever publithing the whole plan of this 
ropofed retrieval.’ But, in the mean time, he has been induced to 
exhibit, in the prefent publication, a few preliminary {pecimens of the 
refult of his plan of ctimology. 

His plan is not, indeed, quite fo pompous as that of Monf. Brigant, 
in its promife of univerfality. * Vhe primitive language,’ fays the 
French advertifer, ¢ eclivfed for thefe four thoufand years pait, is, after 
fo long a period, intirely reuieved. This language, the matler-key of 
all others ; itfelf compoied of the moit fimple elements; of purely 
monofillables, of which all the other languages are only combinations 
or derivations ; capable of abridging, by three fourths, the ftudy of 
the arts and fciences, and of operating, all on a fudden, the moft 
happy revolution ; to re-produce itfclf, only waits for an aufpicious en- 
courazement, worthy of an invention fo much beyond the reach of hu- 
man hope.’ 

Our Englith etimologift, with more diffidence, declares that he dares 
not avow the Celtic to have been univerially the elementary or mother 
tongue ; at lait, fays he, ‘ fo far as | can difcover of it, and at the 
point from which I take my departure.” He thinks, however, that ic 
was demonttrably fo of the Greek, of the Latin, of molt, if not all 
the languages of Europe, of part of Africa, of the two Tartaries ; 
and how much farther the roots might fhovt tuto more fouthern regions, 
1 do not, fays he, pretend to alcertain. 

With regard to the utility of theie refearches into literary antiquity, 
in which our learned author is fo affiduoufly engaged, there is no doubt 
but much light may, by fuch inqui:ies, be thrown on the hiitory, an- 
tiquities, and even the religion} of Europe in general, and of our 
own country in particular. xiear what he jays, himielf, on this head : 

‘lam very far, fays he, from denying to.other ovjects of the cu- 
riofity of antiguarics, their jut degree of utility, and confequently of 
merit. ‘To grace a cabinet with the rare medals of a Herennius, a Hof- 
tilian, a Balbinus, a Pupienus, a Pefceunius Niger, an Aguilia Severa, 
the wife of an Heliozabalus, &c. to alcertain the obfcure ones of a 
Caraufius, a Minnafar, a Driantilla, &c. or to fupply the deficient, the 
elliptic, or obliterated letters of an infcription on the monument of 
fome Roman éenturion, or tribune of a legion, or even of fome menial 
domeftic of an emperor, may all have, or rather doubtlefs have, their 
ufe; but furely.an incomparably lets one than that of butan attempt to 


Qe 





T ‘ Many important poists, fays our author, cannot but receive a 
great auxiliary lignt, from-combining with known facts, and hittorical 
truth, a fatisfactory explanation of the words and terms which relate to 
them, or.are the capital repofitories of them,”. 
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difcover the foundations of our prefent conftitution of the church ang 
ftate, in ages anterior to the invafion of this country by Julius Cefar, 
whofe ever execrable ambition, not letting him reft contented with an. 
nihilating the liberty of his own country, inftigated him to the deftruc. 
tion.of ours.” | 

As we have already, in the former article on this fubjeé, above re. 
ferred to, given fome, though but an imperfect idea of our author’s 
manner of tracing out his analogies and derivations, we need not here 
give any {pecimens from his prefent radical vocabulary. We have ex. 
tracted enough from this preliminary advertifement, to convey a ge. 
neral notion of the nature of his undertaking, and to excite in the rea. 
der, who has a talte for archeological refearches, a Curiofity to perufe 
the fpecimens at large, as delivered in the tract before us. 

At the end of- this book, the author has given a concife wew of iz 
plan, with the conditions of a fubfcription, for printing in two quarto vo- 
fumes, * ‘The Celtic reirieved, by the analitic method, or reduétion to 
Radicals. Illuttrated by a gloffary of various, and efpecially Britith 
antiquities :’ in the profecution of which defign, whatever incidental mif- 
takes or imperfections may attend the execuuon of it, the true friends 
of ancien: literature wi!l natarally with him fuccefs. 

Art. 32. ‘fohannis Burton ad Amicum Epifiola: five Commenta- 
riolus Thome Secker Archiep. Cantuar. Memorie Sacer. 8vo. 1. 
Oxonii. 

This is a monument confecrated bv private friendfhip to the memory 
of Dr. Secker, laie Archbifhop of Cauncerbury, If his Grace was 
really that great and good man he is reprefented in this letter to have 
been, his memory ought certainty to be held in the hizhett veneration 
by every friend to virtue, learning and religion: if the picture is too 
flattering, and the Letter-writer too kind to his Grace's virtues and 
abilities, the candid reader will impute it to the laudable partiality of 
friendfhip, and make the proper allowances.—One thing we cannot 
help oblerving, the Letter-writer feems to have but a {mall poriion of 
that gentlene{s and moderation which he extols fo highly in Dr, Secker; 
as appears evidently from the illiberal and acrimonious manner in which 
he expreffes himfelf in regard to the Difienters—in repudblica, fays he, 
ives fediticfi, inecclefia principatum adepti, tyrannnintolerabilis. Inie 
qui homines et maligni! qui libertatis, quam ipft fibi arrogant, effrana- 
tum jus aliis a Je diffidentibus concedi nolunt ! ‘This proves, pretty 
clearly, that the Letcer-writer’s charity 1s of a very different complexion 
from St. Paul's. The Apoftle’s charity is not eait!y provoked, the Doc- 
tor’s is very eafily. What he wants in charity,. however, he makes u 
in zeal; wend if his zeal fhou!d ever happen to be rewarded with the 
archbifhopric of Canterbury, the poor Diifenters will have no reafon to 
rejoice: for fpeaking of Dr. Secker’s eafinefs of temper, he tells as 
plainly what fpirit an archbifhop ought to be poflefled of —— Equidem 
in magifiratu, fays he, potius pertinaciam quandam imperié et arrogane 
tiam requiro. 

Art. 33. The grand Queflion, is Marriage fit for literary Men. 
By P.H. M.D. 12mo. 2:8. 6d. fewed. Bladon. 

This is 4 general diflvative from marriage, founded upon an injurious 
repicfentaticn cf the dex, falfe fuels, and falfe principles :. it is totally 
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githout wit, fentiment, argument or humour: the conclufions are often 
contrary to the premiffes, and the language is not only inelegant, but 


ungrammatical. tn ah rer . 
Art. 34- 719 anniverfary Difcourfes : in the firft of which the 

Man is exploded, in the fecond the new Man 1s recommended, 

8vo, 1s. Wilkie. 1768. ; 

By the old man, and the new man, the Author means ancient and 
modern virtue, The performance is ironical, ‘T he fiit difcourfe is a 
declamation againit Socrates, in which the irony 1s not {ufficiently ap- 
parent; the fecond is an encomium upon the hero of Ben Johnion’s 
Bartholomew Fair, which it is impoflible to millake there is a prefa- 
tory panegyric upon modern inerit, which is inferior to the difcourfes $ 
they appear to be the fport of an underitanding capable of more impor- 
tant performances, and are by no means deititute either of {pirit or 
humour; the Author, however, mult be more attentive to his lan- 
guage, and habituate himielf to confider his productions, not from 
paragraph to paragraph, but taken together, fo as to be fure that they 
are every where confiltent with themfelves, 

In the declamation againft Socrates, he is made to fay of his demon, 
‘that it is a voice always warning him not to purfue what he is about ; 
but never exciting him to da any thing :’ yet within two pages the fame 
Socrates is made to fay, of the fame demon, that it admonifhed him 
to execute femething in poetry. ‘The Author ufes the word obnoxious for 
ofenfive or culpable, more than once, Had Socrates, fays he, tem- 
porized only with refpect to fpeculative opinions, * it might have been 
lefs obnoxious and overlooked.’ And a little farther, ‘ no wonder he 
became obnoxious to the government, who at laft thought it needful to 
extirpate fuch a peft of focicty.” With refpect to the laft paragraph, 
it may alfo be obferved, that the perfonal pronoun wo is improperly 
uled for the government, and that a peff is not the object of extirpation, 

The following is a fprightly and abie piece of fophiiry, and 1s ex- 
trated, as well for the amufement of our Readers, as for a fpecimen of 
the work, 

‘ Will it be faid that Juxwry tends to infirmity and difeafe ?—Nay— 
but if fo, this is one great recommendation of it. For confider, what 
n ill afpe&t a favage felf-{ufficient ttate of health would bear to focicty. 
Letus only compute how many ingenious men and good fubjeéts it would 
expofe to wan: and famifliment in this metropolis. Suopote only 100 
hurles, 1co phyficians, 200 apothecaries, and 50 chymitts, with all 
ther dependants. ‘Lhefe with their familics could not be Jefs than 
1000 fouls—left to perith with famine !—Now, if the c ndemnation 
ofonly one criminal to be famifhed to death, would fhock tae huma- 
uity of tie whole nation; whet fhall we fay to a fcheme of health for 
faving the number of about 10,coo. Innucent perfons and uleful hands 
al over the country ?—If it fhould be faid, they might acquire fubfif- 
vate peter ways;— The an{wer 1s, Nay, For, ell other poils are 
Os or net, If the former be the cafe 5 they could have recourie 
em in without fupplanting others in their livelihood, and expofing 
‘i lire. re in their room.— if the latrer— they moft at leatt prevent 
‘soli » of additional numbers, which might have filled thole vacanctes, 
“woud then be fifed as it were in thei bith, by « iostof murder. 
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ous oppreffion, for want of room.—All therefore, whoin a Court g 
Juxury and expence, will generoufly facrifice their health and be fick f 
the gocd of others, may have this encouragement and COnfolatiog, 
That they wil! con ribue to fave the lives of thoufands, and there 
juftify or hide a mulutude of errors.’ H--4 
Art. 35. Twa Grammatical Ejjuys, firft, on a barbarifm in ty 
Englifh Language, ina Letter to Dr. § 5 fecond, on the Uj. 
fulnefs and Neceffi'y of grammatical Knowledge, in order to a rig 
Interpr: tation of the Scriptures. 8vo. 1s. Bathurft. 1768, 

‘The barb stifm which is the fubject of the firft effay is, L had rathy. 
the Author proves, that by no fenle of the werds taken feparately, ng 
any grammatical cor{tiuction of them together, they can be made py. 
perly to fignify what they are ufed to exprefs. He obferves, however, 
that Dr. Johnion, in his dicthonary, makes, to have rather, a verb, by 
he favs he never met with fuch averb, and that although we often me 
with I Aave rather, yet thatit is not ufed as a verb itfelf, but as & 
longing to fome participle:that follows it, and being the temporal fig 
of averb, as I have rather wifbed, given, taken. I have rather jit. 
fered injuries, than dene them; ~\f fcr ave.b is to be found, fays tr 
ic muft have the jame tenie with ma//e. Let us theo, for argument 
fake, allow it to be a verb in this fentence, he wifbcd rather to haw 
avhite wine; now if rather dces not belong to the word avifhed, butn 
the word Jave, and makes, together with it, a verb, then the prope 
Latin for it would be optabat, or cupicbat malle, but that is either flat 
nonfenfe, or at beft very remote from the fenfe of the Enel th. Ifith 
faid that all lenguages have their folaccifms, an@ that J had rather, i 
both an irregular and defective verb, without an infinitive or any othe 
moods and tenfes ; this indeed is making quick work ;_ bat it is toc¢ 
the knot inftead of untying it, and to leave our language fubjett tod 
the irregularities and barbarilms with which velgar ufe and caprice mg 
debafe it.’ 

‘The Author’s conjecture concerning thes barborifm is, that the phnt 
at firft was J weuld rather, but that for fhortnefs of {peaking and wit 
‘Ing, and for the couvenience of metre, J would was contracted ini 
IP’d, and afterwards by iguorant authors, or perhaps printers, tran 
formed into J fad ; to confirm this conjeéture he obferves, that Engl 
men are much prone to clip and curtai! their words, both in convert 
tion and writing, efpecially in verfe, as I’ve for J have; and Til fal 
will: and that a fimilar expreffion feems to have undergone the fam 
faite, Lhad as lieve; lieve eing an adverb, fignifying willingly, dear: 





Sieoaes 





ly, from the old adjective Lief, dear. 

Upon this occafion we may furely be permitted to exprefs both fr 
prize and regret, that thofe who are willing and able to give our la) 
guage a purity which it has not, do not write it with the purity thats 

as. 

The expreffion, ‘ it was obvous to full into a flrange piece of Lat} 


would furely have been centured by this writer in ancther ; yet be bi 


the following paragraph. ; 

‘ What firft made me take notice of this impropriety and ted me 1? 
this enquiry was, my having feen in an exercife habebam mcgis, fo} 
bad rather, which, though [ cou'd not help laughing at as a fran 
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ste of Latin yet I thought it was obvious and pardonable enough to 
+; ’ 


Al gtd it, " - . 
a another place he fays of an objection, * it fo far favours my con- 
cr or meaning of the word avould, 7s necef- 


that it allows the pow ag 
Pao make fenfe of the phrafe.” He fhould have faid, it allows that 


the power 7s neceflary, or it allows the power to de neceflary. 
jn the fecond effay, which has a much more important object, the 
guthor obferves, that moft of our religious controverfies have arifen from 
nifinterpretation of the Scripture, and moft of thofe mifinterpretations 
eded from a want of grammatical knowledge. Many of 


have proce , 7 - . ‘ : 
shefe 2 has reCtified with a judgment and precifion that fhew him to be 


goreat matter of the {cience he recommends, 
He favs, the paffage in 1 Pet. ui, 8. that our tranflators have render- 


ed © Whicn tumble st the word, being difobed.ent hereunto alfo they 
were appointed,’ frould be rendered thus, ¢ which ftumble through aif- 
belief ot the word, which (difbelief) they were even fet (or refolved) 
upon.’ ; : : 

Irisunfortunate, thatallowing thenew tranflation to be juft, the paflage 
ly liavle to objection. In the common verfion it feems to favour 
predeftination ; in the new it implies a manifeit and gros ablurdity ; 
that belief depends upon the ai: can any man, in confequence cf 
voluntary determination, difbclieve what appears to him with prepolient 
evidence, or believe the contrary ? or can a mere determination of the 
will make a difference in the weight of the evidence on either fide a 
ielien! 2 manindeed may voluntarily determine not to hear evidence 
on bach fides ; and his paffions and prejudice may render that evidence 
repollent with refpect to him, which is not fo in itielf; but in both 
thefe cafes, his belief and difbelief, are determined xecefarily, by the 
telimony exhibited to him, and the w eight of it upon hisminid. = It is 
very true, that a man may iacur guilt by not enquiring, in confequence 
of which his belief may be erroneous, but it isjult as abfurd in this cate 
to fay that he is guity of infidelity or dijbelief, asto fay of a man 
whofe conftitution has been fobverted by drunkennefs, that he is guilty 
efaconfumption; we fay indeed, that a man 1s guslty of av error, but 
it is a barbarifm that thould be expelled from our language, for it con- 
tains a contradi€tion in terms. 

Among the paflsges which this learned Author has corrected are the 
following : 

John xii. 6. ‘He (Judas) had the bag, and bore what was put there- 
in:’ certainly he that bore the bag muft bear it. contents, The Greek 
word, which is here tr:nflated @car, fignifies alfo wo take away; the 
paflage therefore fhould ttand thus, ‘ he had the bag and took away 
what was in it,’ it then ftands as a proof of what was faid-juit befor-, 
that ke was a thief. 

Matthew xiii. 44. ¢ The kingdom of heaven is likened to a tresfure 
hidina field; the which when a man ha:h found, he Aidezh. Vhe 
word here tranflated Aiderh fhould have been rendered he said nothing 
0 any man—id omnes Celavit—if the treafure had been moveable tne 
finder would have had no reafon to have bought the field; if a vein of 
ore, as might be intended by the parable, he could not properly be faid 
to hide it, otherwise than by keeping the fecret, 
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Matthew xxvi. 60. * They fought after falfe witnefs again Jefuy y 
put him to death, Aut found none; yea though many falfe witncffes Cams, 
yet found they none.’ 

This inconfiftency would have been removed if the tranflators hy 
perceived the order and conftruction of the words, which in literal Exp. 
Jith would run thus, ‘ though many fille witneffes came yet they dj 
not find, how they might put him to death! that is, they found noy 
of thefe falfe witnefles fvficient to condemn him.’ 

Job xxxiv. 31. * Surely it is meet to be faid unto God, I have bom 
chaftifement ; 1 will not offend any more.’ This, inftead of a gener 
exhortation to fubmiffion, and future obedience, is a particular repro 
to Job for his prefumprion, and for infitting on his paft innocence; j 
fhould be tranflated thus. ‘ For he, (Job) hath faid to God, I hay 
received (evil) I was not bound to (receive). 

The Author fays, that he may hereafter produce many more cy. 
reftions of the fume kind, and particularly no lefs than one hundred iy 
the book of Job: every friend to learning will impatiently with for tk 
accomplifhment of his promife. H ~---5 


NoveEt es. 


Art. 36. The Teft of Friendfbip: or the Hiftory of Lord Geory 
B » and Sir Harry Adlon, Bart. 12m0. 2 Vok, 
6s. Noble. 

It is fcarcely poffible to read the fuccefiion of novels, without giving 
way to thofe general reflections which unavoidable comparifons furnithed 
by reeollection fo naturally excite. To repeat thefe, would however 
tire our readers as much as novels in general do thofe who are obliged 
to read them all: and we are fo ufed to them, that there needs only to 
attend to the opening of the ftory, to guefs how it is to terminate. A 
young reader indeed, and for fuch this clafs of literature is calculated, 
might ca!l this a pretty ‘tory, and we are not inclined to depreciate it 
in that view ; what is chiefly complained of is, that little variety is to 
be found but in the titles and names: for the flruggles in rivaltip, 
between love and friendfhip, the machinations of difappointed female 
love, and the unravelment of plots, by fuch crouds of lucky coin¢. 
dences which experience knows nothing of, though fo hackneyed in 
relation, leaves the poor reviewer at a lofs what to fay (/everally) 
ftorics, the circumitances of which are, fiom the reafons beforc-mer- 
tioned, feldom worth particularizing. WN. 
Art. 37. The injured Daughter: or the Hiftory of Mifs Maria 

Beaumont. In two Volumes. 12mo. 5s. few'd. Noble. 

The injuries Mifs Meria Beaumont fuffers are owing to the wicked 
contrivances of an incenfed mo:her-in law, whofe booby fon fhe tt 
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fufed to marry: however in the proper time, her deluded father and 
her incenfed lover are conv:nced of nerinnocency, by a lucky diicovery;. 
and the ftory ends where the felicity of the lovers begins. 


Art. 38. The Hi/lory of Amintor and Terefa. 12m0. 35. Owen, 


* Amintor and Tereta having firft been introduced in tne Aifery of J 


Almira, publithed feveral years ago, it was imagined that the funie- 
quent account of them might be agrceable to all fuch as favoured thok 
two volumes by their kind excouragement :? Editoc’s advert. ; 
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If the parent volumes which unfortunately produced this brat, had 
nothing more to recommend them to the kind excouragement of fuch a 
zvoured them, than this their #//-favoured offspring can boatt, we can 
not fuppofe the encouragement they met with could have highly flatrer- 
ed the vanity, or abundantly filled the pockets of the author,— We, in- 
deed, remember nothing of the hiftory of Almira ; but this fupplement 
to it isas dull, as uninterefting, a tale, as any we have lately met with 
in our toilfome travels through the multiform regions of romance. 


La WwW. 


Art. 39. The Form of Procefs in the Court of Seffion, and Court of 
Teinds. To which is prefixed, a general Account of the College of 
ufice. By John Ruffell, Clerk to the Signet. Edinburgh 
printed, and fold by Cadell in London. 12mo. 33. 6d. 
1768. 
As this is a practical treatife, calculated for the ufe of the law-pro- 
feffors in the meridian of North-Britain, it will be fufficicpt to. ansounce 


the title of it to the Englifh reader. . R--d, 


PoETICAL. 


Art. 40. An Ode to the Mempry of his Grace the late Duke of New- 
caftle. By Thomas Gibbons, D. D. 4to. 6d. Buckland. 
Dr. Gibbons celebiates the late Duke of Newcaftle, for his fleady at- 

tachment to his royal matters Geo, J. and I]; and glances at the change 

in his grace’s fituation, on theacceffion of Geo. IIT. in the following 
ftanza: which we fha!l give as a fpecimen of this very fublime ode, 
Newcafile, Oh how foon! though ever true 
To Britith liberties, and Brunfwic’s line, 
Vicifitude with Legge and Cav’ndifh knew, 
No more allowed in his fphere t» fhine— 
Thus, we fee, the fire of Dr, Gibbons’s poetical genius blazes as 
bright as ever! 


Art. 41. An Ode upon the prefent Period of Time. With a Leiter 
addrejjed to the Right Hon. George Grenville. gto. 6d. Almon. 
The ode is a very high compliment to Mr. Greuviile: but the Poce 

difclaims all flattery—in the etter. How tar he may reafonabty fatrer 

kimfelf that be is not liable to that imputation, our Readers may in 
fome degree judoe, from the following tlanza: 
Like Quintus, at his country’s cail, 
Hate to avert a nation’s fall, 
Thy ablence figns its fate: 
Fel: by the fenate’s loud applaufe, 
Thy manly truths fhall plead its caufe, 
Thy counfels make it great. 
What pity if this fhould not happen to be the general national fenti- 
ment! But, as the Writer obferves, in his letier prefixed to the ode, 
even Gr—— is not without enemies ! 


G 4 Arts 42. 
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Art. 42. The Complaint of Liberty. 4to. 1s. Cadell. 


Liserty bewails the perilous fituatiun of her brave heroic fons, the 
Corficans; and conjures BaiTannia to roufe, and fly to their af. 
fiftance : 

—Roufe, Britons! roufe, your thunders vainly fleep, 
Sound the loud trumpet, plow the billowy deep ; 
Tis I you: falutary fpeed implore, 

Paott kneels, and waves you to my fhore. 

We highly approve the manly {pirit and generous princip'es of thig 
Bord ; and wifh we could fay as much in favour of his poetry. 

Art. 43. The Defirudtion of Niniveh, a Poem, By Charles Jen- 

ner, M.A. 4to. 18. Dodfley, X&c. 1768. 

This poem was written for the rents of the Kiflingbury eftate, which 
were ‘eft by the late Mr. Seaton for the beit Enghih poem on facred 
fubjedis, by a mafter cf arts of the univerfity of Cambridge. 

Whoever reviews the poetry which this legacy has produced, ‘will cer- 
tainly have reafon to regret that the money had not been left for a bet- 
ter purpofe ; it has hitherto produced neither pleafure nor profit, with 
re{pect to morals or tafle ; and it has difgraced the univerfity by an an- 
nual publication, that, in general, has been unworthy the firlt clais of 
a grammar {chool. 

It is, perhaps, fcarce poflible to find any performance, of the fame 
Jength, in which there is more fultian and leis poetry, than in thefe 
verles of Mr, Jenner, He thus claims the attcntion of the wealthy and 
the vain: 





lift from your marble halls 
Whence, drowning every wile and ferious thought, 
The wanton voice of luxury refounds, 
Whiltt zzrth, uncheck’d by fair difcretion’s law, 
Pours from the golden goblet’s ample round 
The lu{cious poiton of mifufed wine, 
And, hid beneath the garb of happinefs, 
Steals to your cafy hearts with pleafing guile, 
With fweet, but certain death. Ovturn a while! 
The eye too long on pleafure’s fmiles intent, 
On your own breafts turn once its wand’ring fight ; 
See ye God’s image there? 

Mirth is here made to fill out qwxe. but by this figure the eff is 
put tor the caufe, and the caute tor the effect; wine produces inirth, 
but mirth does not produce wine: mith. however, is reprefented as 
making thefe vain rich people drunk, not by the wine that fhe gives 
them, but by fl pring herfelf into the heart in mafquerade : when mirth 
1: nct only peitonined but cloathed, it is furely abfurd to reprefent her 
as petting into a heart, and bringing /eveet death with her, ‘t he edmo- 
nition to turn the wandering figdt of an eye upon the outfide of the breatt 
in feaich of God’s image, 12 an equal violation bo:h of judgment and 
talic. 

‘To point out and cen‘ure faults and imperfefions, is certainly a 
cifagrecable tatl.; fo it is to detect and punifh guilt ; but it muit be re- 
membered, that the object of critici‘m, as weil as juttice, is the future, 
retthe patt: punithment is inflicted, not that mifery may be fuffered, 
but that miichict may be prevented; and lievary cenfure is pefled, not 
becaufe 
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becaute a filly book has been written, but becaufe it is fit to prevent the 
writing of a filly book. With this view it mutt be farther remarked 
that the Author of the poem in gueftion ufes fat as the precerit of fet ; 

‘ Ev’n thus, before the fortieth fun hac Jat.’ 
cat is the preterit of fit; and it is as grofs a violation of language to 
fay the fun fat, as to lay the fun fis. 

In another verfe Mr, Jenner exclaims, 

© How heavy ‘tis to feel the wrath of heav’n.’ 
But with what propriety can we fay the wrath of heaven, or any thing 
elfe, is heavy to fecl? it may be painful to feel the preffure of great 
weight; and that which produces pain by great preffure may be heavy 5 
but the phrafe of heavy to feel, is not anly inelegant, but barbarous, 

Metaphorical language fhould not be lefs confonanr to truth and na- 

ture, than literal ; it is the property of a milt to conceal obje&ts, and a 
mift fhould be confidered as having this property when the word is uled 
metaphorically ; yet Mr. Jenner fuppofes the devil to rai/e a mi/? before 
the eyes of Jonah to foery him fomething : 

© The fubtie teinpter that fhort moment feiz’d 

To raife a miff before the prophets fight 

Which fLow’d it poflible to flee from (sod,’ 
If this mift had concealed from Jonah a truth which he faw clearly be- 


‘fore, ‘ that to fiy trom God was impoffible,’ it would have aéted natu- 


rally ; but perhaps the Author will fay, that, in th’s cafe, ihewing and 
concealing are the fame thing: it will be time encuogh to anfwer when 


he publifhes his next poem. H---th ; 
a 


Art. 44. The Art of living in London; a Poem, in two Cantos. 
4to. 2s. Griffin. 

The only arts recommended in this performance, are to lodge ina 
garret near Temple Bar; to let the thoe-black earn his halfpenny every 
morning ; not to have the hair drefled; to dine at a chop-houfe; to 
read the papers at the coffee houle, and {pend the evening at an ale- 
houfe; to beware of gamblers, and pick up no whore in the ftreet. 
It may be faid of this piece, as it was of the chaos before the fpirit 
moved upon the face of the waters, that it is without form, and void: 
it isnot reduced cither to poetry or grammar; 1 conuits of he eroge- 
neous principles, warring agamft each other; and it contains nothing 
fitted either for pleafure or ule, 

The following lines are not grammar : 

‘ Here you may lodge—this intermediate fand 
The ealt and weftern end, at once command.’ 
The next are not fenfe: 
‘ Though fome are advocates for well drefs’d hair, 
Let no fuch etiquette deferve your care.’ 
In the next, a duty peculiar to one charaéter is transferred to ano:her; 
‘ Commerce 
Who, ke a gracious prince/s, ne’er denies 
To grant to induttry the due /upplies.? 
In the next, the luxury of eating is {uppoied to depend upon the want 
of appetite : 
‘— When th’ inconftant fPomach's not in tune, 
Leta good foup, thefe days, vour dinner be; 
Your health ’twill ferve, “twill ferve frugality, 
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And a mere trifle furnith fuch a meal 
As luxury with all her art muft fail. 
In thofe that follow, the object of one fenfe is fuppofed to be perceiy. 
ed by another : 
* How mutft it pierce humanity to dear 
The pointed feelings which thy foul muft bear,’ 
Of the next couplet the fecond verfe is undoubtedly true, and we are 
difpofed heartily to rejoice with the Author in the belief of the firit : 
‘ Dometftic pleafures crowd upon my brain, 


And for a while [ think—but-think in vain.’ H-- ~h 


Art. 45. Elegies on different Occafions. 4to. 18. Bathurft, 
1768. 

Of thefe elegies, there are nine ; and in general they are tender and 
melodious ; there are fome improper epithets, fome lines that will not 
be generally pleafing, and fome conceits perhaps a little too pretty. 

In the firft elegy the author addrefling happinefs atks, 

* Doit thou refide in the gay youth’s fond breaft ?” 
and in another, defcribing the ttate of his mind as a lover, he fays, 

‘No more] with’d where Ifis’ clear waves flow,’ 
and when he is expreffing the inefficacy of rural beauty, to foothe def- 
pais, he fays, not the chearful radiance of the morning 

‘Can from my pale cheeks charm the trickling tear,’ 
Probably thefe verfes are favourites of the author, for other authors of 
to-day are known to have favourites of the fame kind: whcther they 
deferve to be favourites or not is a queftion of tafte, and therefore not 
a {nbje& of argument; by what can a line be determined to be har- 
monicus, or the contrary, but by a fenfe perceiving harmony? and if 
my ear approves what another difapproves, by what teft can it be dif- 
covered which ear is true and which falfe? It feems, however, that the 
relifh for verfes of this ftructure is not natural but acquired ; it is not 
the love of ripe fruit, but of pickled olives ; and we may then perhaps 
be permitted to fay 

* Take nature’s path, and mad opinions leave.’ 
The author's images are fometimes incongruous ; he talks of an endle/s 
Sar, but when he has once cailed an obilacie a bar, he fhould attribute 

nothing to the obftacle that is not the property of a bar ; and every bar 

is fo far fiom being endlefs, thatit has two ends. 

He alfo taiks of afuaging a wound, and of healing a pain; in He- 
brew poetry, the intercnanging epithets was a beauty ; fo we read, 
* the dew of thy birth was as the womb of the morning ’ and ‘ we are 
the people of his palture and the fheep of his hand ;’ but in our lan- 
guage it is a very diiguiting impropriety. 

Beauty and charms are tov fimilar to form aJine with only the repeti- 
tion of a lady’s name: 

faria’s beauties, and Niaria’s charms* 
can fearcely | be approved even by the author. 

Tranfport and pangs, flames and froits feem to have been united 
in the foliowing flanza, with too much fondnefs for conceit: 

The cruel pangs of fierce defire I prove ; 
And think with tran/pert on my abfent fair: 
Ah! cruel ttate !:0 tcorgh in fames of love, 
Amick the chilling /rofs of cold deipai:! 
The 
































































Art. 46. The Grove and Ciown. 


or, a Blow on the other Side. gto. 15. 


PoETICAL. 


When the ftil’ night withdrew her fable fhroud, 
And left thefe climes with fteps fedate and flow; 
While fad Aurora, kerchiefed in a cloud, 
With drizzly vapours hung the mountain’s brow ; 


The wretched bird, from haplefs Perdix fprung, 
With trembling wings forfook the furrowed plain, 
And calling round her all her liftening young, 
In faultering accents fung this plaintive {train : 


*“ Unwelcome morn! too well thy louring mien 

‘* Foretells the flaughters of th’ approaching day ; 
*< The gloomy fky laments with tears the fcene, 

“¢ Where rage and terror reaflume their fway. 


«¢ Ah, lucklefs train! ah, fate-devoted race! 
‘«* The dreadful tale experience tells believe ; 
‘«¢ Dark heavy mifts obfcure the morning’s face, 
‘* But blood and death fhall clofe the dreary eve. 


“‘ This day fell man, whofe unre‘enting hate 
‘“* No grief can fofien, and no tears aflwage, 
** Pours dire deftruétion on the feathered ftate; 
‘* While pride and rapine urge his favage rage. 


‘<1, who fo oft have fcaped the impending fnare, 
«« B’re night arrives, may feel the fiery wound ; 
“¢ In giddy circles quit the realms of air, 
‘«« And ftain with ftreaming gore the dewy ground.” 


She faid, when lo! the pointer winds his prey, 
The ruftling ftubble gives the feared alarm, 
The gunner views the covey fleet away, 
And rears the unerring tube with fkilful arm. 


In vain the mother wings her whirring flight, 
The leaden deaths arreit her as the flies: 
Her fcattered offspring {wim before her fight, 
And, bathed in biood, fhe flutters, pants, and dies, 


OL 


The fifth of thefe elegies, written on the firft of September, the day 
when partridge-fhooting begins, will fhew that the author has a tender 
fenfibility which does him honour as a man, and a vein of poetical 
thought and language which does him credit as a writer: 


H---h ° 


Nicoll. 


A ludicrous Tale on the Times: 


There is nothing ludicrous in this fable ; which is meant as an atiack 
on Mr. Wilkes; but the edge of the Writer's Aatchet * is too dull to 
hurt the caufe avaintt which it is taken up. 








PCLITICAL 


* Mr. Wilkes is deferrbed under the character of the Hatchet-man, 
who traiteroufly con{pires to dettroy the grove, under the fpec'ous pre- 
tence of removing the Scotch-fr, which grew too near the Royal Oak. 
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PoLITICAL and COMMERCTAL. 


Art. 47. The Grenada Planter: or, A full and Impartial Anfwer 
to a Letter in the Gazettecr of Of. 22, 17683 relative to the 
Conduct of his Excellency Governor Melville. 8vo. 18. Al- 
mon, &c. 

‘The Granada Planter charges Mr. M. with having condufed himfelf, 
in his government of Grenada and the Grenadines, in a moft violent 
and oppreflive manner ; particularly with refpect to his Majetty’s new 
Koman catholic fubjects of that colony: and likewi/e in arbitrarily op- 
pofing and thwarting the meafures of the aflembly.—It is remirkable 
that fo many of his Majeity’s provincial American governors, fhould 
have been unhappily embroiled with the gentlemen of the fevera] aflem- 
blics in their governments. ‘Io what, on the general view, can this 
be owing? To the defpotic nature and fpirit of PREROGATIVE, Or to 
the jealous and turbulent temper of rrivILEGE? Perhaps to—not 
a littl of Borm. Of one thing, however, we are certain,—that thofe 
who are appointed guardians of the coniitutional liberties of the peo- 

le, can never be too watchful, nor too careful of them, 

Art. 48. Briti/h Effays, in favour of the Brave Corficans. By 
feveral Hands. Colle&ed and publifhed by James Bofwell, 
Efq; 12mo. 2s. fewed, Dilly, 176g. 

It is with plealure we fee that Mr. Bofwell continues his generous 
and friendly attentton toward the brave but oppreffed Corficans. His 
late advantageous account of them, and of their harrafled and bleeding 
country, has, we believe, heen of fervice tothem, in exciting the com- 
paflionate regard of the Englifh, who cannot but lock upon them as 
their diffreffed BRETHREN, the younger oilspring of our common pa- 
rept-—LiBerTy ! 

But itis not only in talking and writing that we manifeft our zeal 
for the glorious caufe in which thefe ga'lant iflanders are engaged; a 
fubfeription, in order to furnifh them with'the finews of war, for the 
defence of their country againit the invafion of ambitious tyranny, hath 
been fet on foot,—and may the noble, benevolent defien meet with en- 
couragement anfwerable to all that can be expected fiom the liberality 
and munificecce of this great and flourifhing nation ! 

The account of this collection of papers in favour of the Corficans, 
is thas introduced by Mr. Bofwell, in his preface :—* Since the pub- 
lication of my account of Corfica, that ** il! fated land” has again been 
vifited with the calamity of war. ‘The daltardly Genoefe, no longer 
able to cope with the brave iflanders, have ceded to the [’rench their 

-etenfions of fovereignty ; and the French, with an unrelenting {pirie 
of dominion, have determined -to make good thefe pretenfions by a 
fuperiority of force. 

‘ Ihe powers of Europe have not beheld this daring ftretch of po- 
litical artifice, wich an inattentiveeye. ‘Ihe witein every foreign court 
ave foreicen its confequences, and have wiflied to interfere before it 
fhould be too late. Baur all have fixed their attention on Great Britain, 
as on the power moft immediately concerned, when her rival and con- 
flant enemy is evideatly acquiring a command of the Mediterranean 
trade, 
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trade, and preparing, in the moft effe@lual manner, for a faccefotul 
war.’ of a)? ,; bbe 

After taking fome notice of the feeming inattention of our miniftry, 
to this important objeét, he fpeaks of the pieces contained in this little 
volume, in the following terms : 

< [his volume contains a variety of eflays, which have been thrown 
opt at diferent times : fome of them are written by myfelf; others by 
a gentleman highly refpcétable for his talents and worth, whofe name 
would do honour to any caufe; and one of them by a friend, whofe 

olitical abilities have been acknowledged by the higheft authority. 
The greatelt part, however, have been furnifhed by perfons unknown 
to me. Whoever they may be who have exerted themfelves in behalf 
of an irjured people, they have my beitthanks, as 1 dare fay they will 
have the approbation of every generous mind,’ : 

In ¢ prefenting the world with this affemblage of reflections concern- 
ing Corfica,’ the editor is hopeful that he fhall add ftrength to the caufe 
which he has fo much at heart, as they, who read them, will certainly 
find many folid arguments, as well as many fpirited fentiments, while 
they find men of different’ political notions al] agreeing, that Great 
Britain fhould not faffer the French to deftroy the Corficans, and add 
to their dominions one of the moft confiderable iflands in Europe. I 
know too, that feeing fuch a collection of Britifh Eflays will not a little 
encourage my brave friends: and I cannot help thinking, that this little 
volume may be of fome confequence in vindicating the people of Great 
Britain from acharge of inattention or pufillanimity, which the people 
do not deferve.’ 


Art. 49. Thoughts on the Origin and Nature of Government. Oé¢- 
cafioned by the late Difputes between Great Britain and her A- 
merican Colonies. Written in the Year 1766. 8vo. 1s. 

Becket. 1769. | 


To enter into a difcuffion of arguments with this writer, would be 
ameer proftitution of reafoning, and doing him an honour he by no 
means deferves, A man who refolves all right and daw, into poawer; 
who is at great * pains to fhew that the notion of the legiflative power 
acting by virtue of reprefentation, is zo principle in the Britith conilitu- 
tion 5’ who applies the Glafgow opp: fition to the mait tax as a parallel 
in ttance to our American contefts ; will {carcely furprize his readers when 
he winds up his argument to the following point; ) 

—* What fignifies fo much Aigl/ing: let us come to the matter at 
once, and fuppofe all the lands heid by one freeholder; as is the cale 
in Turkey. ‘hen is the Grand Signor virtual reprefentative of all the 
people in Turkey, their univerfal knight of the fhire; and in a moit 
parliamentary manner, levies what taxes he pleafes upon them, by their 
own confent,’ 

As it is by no means probable, orto be wifhed, that Britons, or Bri- 
tith Americans, will ever fubicribe to our author’s ideas, or incline to 
be thas laughed out of their conftituto: ; he may fland a better chance 
by publifhing his future thouglits on government at Morocco, ander the 
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Art. 50. The Cafe of Great Britain and America, addreffed to the 
King, and both Houfes of Parhament. 8vo. 1s. Becket. 
Extraéts would injure this pamphlet, which contains a well con- 

nected and clear ftate of our difputes with the colonies concerning taxa- 

tion ; reduced into a fhart compaf:. In this view we recommend it, 
as one of the beft traéts on that fubjedt. 


Art, 51. 4 fort View of the Hiftory of the Colony of Maffachu- 
fetts Bay, with Refpec? to its original Charter and Conjtitution. 
8vo. xs. 6d. Wilkie. 

The objec of this hiftory, is to fhew that the colonifts have no 
charter-exemption from the authority of parliament; but the writer has 
not made it evident that the charters granted to Englith fubjects tranf- 
planting themfelves to a diftant land, abridged any of their political 
rights, or laid thofe under legal incapacities, who retired from perfecu- 
tions at home, to enjoy civil and religious liberty in America, If, as 
our author fays, their firit charter gave the inhabitants of Maffachofetts 
Bay no rightto a houfe of repretentatives, and if it was long before 
fuch a one was chofen, it proves no more than that an afiembly was 
not wanted by the few families which firft emigrated, until the increafe 
| of numbers rendered it convenient for their internal government. The 
' ufage however was well founded, was confirmed, and long amicably 
| continued, until the affertion of new claims at home, has introduced 
that confufion which all good fubjects‘with ardently to fee rettified. N 


f EastT-INDIEs. 


Art. 52. An Account of what has paffid between the India Direc- 
tors and Alexander Dalrymple; intended as an Introduction to @ 
Plan for extending the Commerce of this Kingdom, and of the 
Company in the Eaft Indies, by an Eftatlifhment at Balambangen. 
8vo. 1s. Nourfe, 

Mr. Dalrymple having formed a fcheme of eftablifhing.a faftory on 
the north fide of Borneo, which he imagined would turn out very pro- 
fitable for the company, left his employment at Madrafs, to folicit the 
management of it with the directors. The plan may poffibly have 
been a very good one, and the propofer with proper management might 
have fucceeded to his wifh: but a falfe ftep at firit often precipitates a 
perfon into more; and however equal this gentleman may be to the 

: execution, he appears to have but an indifferent talent at negociation. 

Without waiting for the natural courf: of events, or hearing the offers 
of the direétors, he opened his propofal with dictating fuch premature 
claims for his engaging in it, as naturally ftartled them ; and this error 
has given rife to altercation, which has ended with the prefent appeal 
to the public, and in all probability with the total difappointment of 
his expectations from the company. Bodies of meu require more ref- 
pect than individuals, and make lets allowances ; but we are willing to 
hope, taat if Mr, D, can bring himfelfto weigh all circumitances duly, 
and will afford the Direction an opportunity of doing juftice to his en- 
deavours in this affair, his palt iervices wall not be neglected, and an 
ageon:modaiion may yet take place. 
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Art. 53. 4 Letter toa late popular Direéior, relative to India Af- 

fairs, and the prefents Contes. 8vo. 6d. Kearfley. 

A fevere attack on L S . Efq; whom the author charges 
with having brought the company’s affairs almoft to the verge of ruin. 
The appearance of this letter, at this time, feems, however, to have 
been occaiioned by the propofal to give to government 400,000 Lo 
500 ,000 j, and then to have liberty to divide 12 3 percent; a meafare 
wiich the writer earneftly difapproves. He has interfperfed, in the 
courie of his reafoning on this fubjeét, feveral obfervations relating to 
th: company’s territorial poffcffions *, which appear to deferve the im- 
partial attention not only of the gentlemen in the direction, but of the 
proprietors in general. 

* Chiefly tending td evince, that rade, not dominion, is the proper 
object of the company’s regard. 

Art. 54. 4 Letter to the Proprietors of India Stock. . Containing @ 
Reply to fome Infinuations in an Old Proprietor’s Letter, of the t3th 
infant [Fanuary] relative to the Ballot g that Day. Aifo, by 
Way of Appendix, a republication of two Letters on the Subject? of 
that Ballot, firfit publifhed in the Gazetteer. By a Steady Pro- 
prictor. 8vo. 1s. Nicoll. | ) 
‘This appears to be a pamphlet.of confequence, refpetting the debates 

among the Eaft-India proprietors ; and may contribute not a little to- 


ward giving the public a competent idea of the true ftate of the com- 
pany’s affairs. 





MECHANICS. 


Art. 55. A Treatife upon Wheel Carriages; recommending a new 
confiru€ted one: which will effectually improve and preferve the 
public Roads. In which the wrong Fudgment paffed thereon, and 
the contrary Arguments made ufe of, by the Committee belonging to 


the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufaéiures, and 
Commerce, in the Strand; are confidered and anfwered. In a 


Letter to that Socicty. Included in an Addref to the Houfe of 


Commons. Fo which is added, a Plan and recommendary Epifile, 
by Mr. Sharp, of Leadenhall Street.. Part IJ[*, By Samuel 
Bourn. 8vo. 18s. 6d. Crowder. 

Mr. Bourn is much tco witty and tart with his objeétors, to fecure a 
prepoffeflion im favour of his:principles, or even to give them theiy full 
force. We fhall therefore be cautious of incurring his indignation our- 
felves by making any remarks on this pamphlet ; efpecially as he pro- 


mifes a future and full trial of his rolling cart, the event of which will 
fuperfede all argumentation. : 


* See Review, vol. xxx. p. 491. for the former parts. N. 

Art. 56. The Method of conftruéting mural Quadrants,. exemplified 
by a Defcription of the brafs Mural Quadrant in the Royal Ob- 
fervatory at Greenwich, By Mr. John Bird. Publifhed by 


Order of the Commiffioners of Longitude. 4to. 2s. 6d. 
Nourfe, &c. 1708. 


Our mathematical readers may perhaps recolle&t, that we gave them 


an 
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an account, in our Review for April 1768, of Mr. Bird’s method of 
dividing aftronomical infirurents.—In further purfuance of his en- 
gagements with the commiflioners of longitude, this ingenious mccha- 
nic has fince delivered to them three other plates, with an explanation, 
and an account of his method of conftructing mural quadrants, ex. 
emplified by a defcription of the brais mural quadrant in the royal ob- 
fervatory. This now forms one woik, with the method of drawing 
publifthed before. The aftronomer royal, Mr. Mafkelyne, who is tne 
editor, alfo informs us, that Mr. Bird hath likewife provided an exag 
model (to half the fize) of the mural one in the royal obfervatory ; 
which model is now depofited, by order of the commiffioners of lon. 
gitude, in the Britiih Mefeum. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Art. 57. The Nautical Almanac and Afironomical Ephemeris, for 
the Year 1769. Publifbed by Order of the Commiffianers of 
Longitude. 8vo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Nourfe, &c. 

In our 36th Volume, (p. 379. feq.) we gave a full account of the 
nature and ufefulnefs of the firit of thefe excellent publications, viz. 
The nautical almanac, and aftronomical ephemeris for the year 1767. 
-_To that account we now refer our readers; at the fame time heartily 
congratulating them, and the public, on tne contiauation.and farther 
improvement Of fo laudable a defign. 





S ER M ON 54. 


I. The Evil of National Divifions,—at the great Meeting- 
houfe in Coventry, Aug. 10, 1708. By Tho. Porter, of Hiack- 
ley, Leicefterfhire. Johnfon and Payne. 


Il. The Influence of Company.-—Preached to young People, at 
New Broad-ftreet, Dec. 26, 1768; and at St. Thomas’s, 
Southwark, for the Charity-School in Gravel-lane, Jan. 2d, 
1769. By John Palmer. Cooke, in Cornhill, Buckland, &c. 


IIT. On the Kingdom of Chrift nst being of this World: By Jo- 
feph Greenhill, A. M. Rector of Ealt-Horfley and Eaft-Clan- 
don, in Surry. Guildford printed, and fold by Nicoll, in 
London. 


IV. Dedicated to the Moft Hon. John Marquis of Granby, 
Commander in Chief of the Britifh Forces during the late War in 
Germany. By Sidney Swinney, D. D. Fellow of the Royal 
and Antiquarian Societies. its, Evans. 


This Difcourfe is addieTed to the Britifh foldiery, and is founded on 
Luke lile I4e , 





